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TEN UNITARIAN WOMEN: THEIR CONTRIBUTION 


. Originality of Lydia Maria Child, pioneer Abolitionist, editor of first juvenile magazine. 


Energetic sympathy of Dorothea Lynde Dix, reformer of prisons and insane asylums. 


Scientific enthusiasm of Maria Mitchell, widely known astronomer and mathematic‘an. 


Administrative ability of Louisa Lee Schuyler, whose influence helped to found the 


United States Sanitary Commission and establish organized charities. 


Educational and religious leadership of Abby W. May, first president of the Women’s 


Alliance. 


Inspiring personality of Margaret Fuller, awakener of many other minds. 


| Poetic fire, ripe scholarship, and sparkling wit of Julia Ward Howe. 


: Lrisel fehniess and broad-minded philanthropy of Elizabeth Peabody, transplanter of 


the kindergarten. 


.. Indefatigable support of wise charities and of equal suffrage by Pauline Agassiz Shaw. 


. Lifelong devotion to the development of Unitarianism by Elizabeth Gertrude Huide- 


koper, chairman Executive Committee, Meadville Theological School. 
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Why Is College? 


( They apn ARE PUTTING AWAY all cant. 

They appear altogether sensible of their place 

in the world as they receive this year the 
largest number of matriculates in the history of edu- 
cation. Some of them are culling the best applicants 
for admission, rejecting the less promising. That 
is good academic business. Many young men and 
women have as little effectual notion of what col- 
lege is for as some. dons and doctors themselves have 
seemed to cherish. The time of student dearth hav- 
ing gone for a season with its worries, the teachers 
may well take counsel about the purpose of their 
calling. To make it sure and respectable, they 
ought to inquire what a college is. 

Why is a student? We are all asking. We 
ought to know. We pay the bills. The fact is, 
everybody makes possible the education of our fa- 
vored youth. In private as much as in state insti- 
tutions, every young man or woman is a common 
beneficiary. The tuition is not half met by a 
student’s parent, not even in the most “exclusive” 
university in America. By private benefaction, by 
state aid, by alumni financial campaigns, millions 
of money are poured into endowments, laboratories, 
athletic fields, lectureships, preaching foundations, 
and great teachers. The servant in the house, the 
digger of a sewer,—these pay the way. 

All for what? To make possible the training 
of a youth or maiden for efficient life, especially 
the life of less favored others. We are not hearing 
much superior talk about academic shades, aloof 
from the rude traffic of life. The snobbery of the 
amusing “liberal” education which set its victims 
free from co-operation with just common people, if 
it is not dead, is certainly decadent. Not that 
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philanthropy in gushing accents has pre-empted 
campus and lecture-room. Even college people are 
not to be counted sinners for being utilitarian. 
They must earn a living. This is the first com- 
mandment. 


The wonderful lesson they learn is that in every - 


honest vocation one may find both a living and a 
life. Every good service is a social ministry, the 
true expression of religion. The honest job is a 
genuine mission. Pure altruism,—there is no such 
thing. It is as preposterous as pure selfishness. 
Life is a mutual proposition always looking to 
mutual benefits. Of him who has much, much is 
expected, and to him great measures are recom- 
pensed. This is the law. It is God’s way. The 
man who gets most to give most has the key to suc- 
cess. Beside it no thrill, no joy, no satisfaction is 
comparable. 


A loafer or a cad in eattears is an enemy of the 


common good hardly less pernicious than the assid- 
uous one who adroitly works his way into a com- 
fortable pocket in the world, unmoved by the cry 


of the masses for disciplined powers in building the _ 


kingdom of brotherhood. We are near the time 
when we can see the truth which President Ernest 
M. Hopkins spoke at the opening of Dartmouth 
College. When the lesson of his noble and power- 
ful words is a part of our common beliefs, we shall 
have greater colleges and finer products of them. 
He said :— 

“We have not withheld admiration from the man 
of large intellectual capacity who was too self- 
centred or too selfish to utilize this capacity for the 
benefit of society as we have withheld approval 
from those who hoard wealth or political power. 
We have not held in disdain the man who utilizes 
his intellectual brilliancy for irresponsible pyro- 
technic display to attract the attention of an 
amazed populace as we would visit contempt upon 


the man who with like purpose splurged financially, 


or prostituted political power.” 
Now let culture and erudition justify themselves! 


Our Own Soviet 


Ff YOU HAVE BEEN in doubt about the mean- 

ing of the Soviet in Russia, may we commend to 
your study the Soviet in the commonwealth of New 
York? Religious leaders all over the land have 
prophesied against Lenine in the spirit of Christ; 
and now in the same spirit come eminent jurists 
like the respected Charles E. Hughes and the 
learned Louis Marshall, to rebuke Speaker Sweet 
and others in the body which makes laws for the 
souls of sovereign citizens. 

What is a Soviet? We say it is the repression 
of one part of the population by the dictatorship of 
another part anywhere on earth. In Russia the so- 
called proletariat keeps under the bourgeoisie. It 
is class rule. In New York some men calling them- 


selves by the two great political party names have — 


denied the right to hold office and thus have nulli- 
fied the citizenship of men and their electors who 
call themselves Socialists. 


They cannot serve who. 
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have been duly chosen by the people to membership 
in the legislature. It is class rule. 

Mr. Marshall says this tyranny is equivalent to 
violence, because it “squeezes into a cast-iron mould 
the consciences of duly qualified voters. Rep- 
resentative government is destroyed, which is the 
utmost abhorrence for all free people. But, it is 
asked, what about these Socialists? Are they not 
evil people? Are they enemies of republican goy- 
ernment? No less an authority than Justice 
Brewer faced this question when he said that there 
are advocates of the theory that the State shall 
become the owner of all property, and the manager 
of all business. This is a fair definition of Social- 
ism. Is it lawless for Socialists to argue and seek 
office in a republic? 

A republic is a state in which all power re- 
sides in the people. Their right and duty is to 
choose their representatives and make their laws. 
They make no laws which they or their children 
may not unmake. The only restraint that people 
place upon themselves is that which gives security 
against hasty action. That is why we have written 
constitutions which may only be changed with due 
lapse of time and much deliberation. If people 
should desire a king, or any other folly, it is theirs 
to decide. The thing is perfectly plain. But some 
republicans want to be lords. They have the spirit 
of intolerance, of hatefulness for new or strange 
ideas. Theirs is the will to rule, and to crucify 
minorities, and yet go about in the guise of Ameri- 
can loyalty. Theirs is the spirit of darkness, and 
leads only to ultimate victory for their opponents 
and the certainty of dangerous reprisals. We have 
no cause to berate Russia so long as we suffer New 
York. 


Book for Liberals 


E COMMEND for its general intelligence Nor- 
man Hapgood’s new book, “The Advancing 
Hour,” which deals with Russia to-day. If it does 
nothing more, it will satisfy the reader that the 
author has got nearer to the facts than editors and 
politicians four thousand miles from the source of 
information. It has generally been reported that 
Mr. Hapgood is in sympathy with Bolshevism. It 
is not true at all. He says it is only a de facto 
government. He does not believe Lenine can fore- 
stall the coming of an orderly economic life which 
recognizes a modified system of private property. 
Mr. Hapgood, being a Liberal, does not try to 
make a new world out of materials which are not in 
this world, which is the habit of the radical. He 
knows the Amerian workman’s point of view, as well 
as that of the workman in other lands, and sees 
with the simplicity of Lincoln himself that every 
man in this country may be a capitalist; that four- 
fifths of the people are capitalists who own some 
sort of property, and who, however lowly their eco- 
nomic station, know there need be no levelling, but 
a rise, rather, in position. The author has as great 
regard for the employer as for the workman, and 
pleads for creative leadership by the former. Liber- 
als should read this book. 
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About “Personal Religion” 


LSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE we publish a 

letter from a minister whose soul is hot within 
him because we do not restrict ourselves to “per- 
sonal religion.” We offend him sorely. We advo- 
cate the League of Nations, for example. Now this 
is a Unitarian minister, mirabile dictu; and we 
have more than ordinary concern for the opinions 
of our leaders and colleagues. But our friend is 
wrong. There is no such thing as a person un- 
related to both God and mankind. Hermits are 
extinct, like the dodo. The word “righteousness” 
indicates that the relations, which are of infinite 
variety, must be or must become according to our 
understanding of God’s law. 

Yes, we may err in our description, our idea, of 
that law. That is no new thing. The prophets 
differed from the law-givers, and the disciples of 
Jesus from the prophets, and the church’s first 
apostles from the disciples, and we in our day from 
all of them in this respect and that. But we keep 
on interpreting God’s purpose as best we may. 

Here is the fact: We are here for strife, in the 
good meaning of that word. Nothing is too diffi- 
cult for us, because all is possible to them who love 
God. The greater the problem, the more people it 
concerns, the better we bend our soul to its solution. 
One after another we—the generations of men— 
have tackled the hard and forbidden anxieties of 
humankind. Men have always been in and outside 
the church to sneer and thwart, to threaten and 
persecute. Cowards, misanthropes, all! ° 

Our fathers went forward. History tells us once 
“personal religion” was such that the family was 
ruled by force. The father might be a deacon in 
chureh and a tyrant at home. The family, as Dr. 
Fosdick has reminded us, has finally been redeemed 


-by religion,—love, not force, is the foundation. So 


minorities, and other peoples of low mental power, 
were once ruled by force, by stronger masters, but 
religion broke the shackles of slavery by the 
almighty stroke of love, good-will, and the slave is 
free. Once it was the rule—and for some people 
it ought always to be, because religion is “personal” 
—for industrial relations to be those of ‘master 
and man,” but religion to-day says it will take the 
worker into the estate decreed of Christ, where co- 
operation and brotherhood rule in field, shop, and 
mart, with the will of invincible love. 

And now the greatest of all the proposed achieve- 
ments of religion is to capture the whole world by 
the operation of the same Christian principle of 
love. Our international relations, in the eyes of 
some a thing in which God’s prophet should have 
no part, lest the prophet offend some in the con- 
gregation, must come, under God, to the principle 
of one family of mankind. To talk in the abstract 
about brotherhood and then dismally, cowardly, to 
lie down when the time comes to make brotherhood 
a fact, though it cost as every struggle must cost, 
is the acme of the abomination of “personal re- 
ligion.” Religion is universal love, omitting no- 
body, serving all mankind. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


A MOVEMENT that bears every earmark of the 


beginning of a general reduction in the prices of 

commodities, at both wholesale and retail, began 
last week with the announcement by Henry Ford of a 
return to pre-war prices on all products of the Ford 
Motor Company. Mr. Ford described the reduction 
as a step toward the “restoration of business to normal 
conditions.” A few hours after the news from Detroit 
had caused a profound stir throughout the country, 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of Manchester, 
N.H., made announcement of a reduction of 3314 per 
cent. in the output of its textile mills, thus falling 
into line with the previously declared intention of the 
American Woolen Company to lower the prices of 
some lines of woolen cloth. By the end of the week 
many other concerns, great and small, including one 
of the largest mail-order enterprises in the country, 
had committed themselves to a similar reduction for 
the benefit of either the dealer or the consumer. 
“Slump” in Prices Causes 
Anxiety in Many Quarters 

In many quarters the sudden and rapid reduction in 
prices caused unmistakable apprehensions. These ap- 
prehensions, in labor circles, took the form of a suspl- 
cion’ that the reduction in prices—despite definite 
pledges to the contrary by Henry Ford, the American 
Woolen Company, and other large executives—would 
eventually be followed by reductions in wages. Retail 
merchants, on the same assumption, expressed fears of 
a general reduction in the demand for goods owing to 
strikes and diminished purchasing power. In com- 
menting on the situation, Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston was quoted in Washington despatches as say- 
ing: “I believe there will be a gradual recession in 
prices, but a stable condition will not be reached in 
years. I would not venture to say that the pre-war 
level will ever be reached.” 

Poland and Lithuania Refer Their é 
Controversy to the League of Nations; but— 

A stirring event of the week was the publication of 
the news from Paris that Poland and Lithuania, actu- 
ally at war, had agreed to refer their territorial dis- 
pute to the Council of the League of Nations. The ele- 
ment of profound emotion was not wanting from the 
account of the proceedings, in the course of which ex- 
President Paderewski, for Poland, and Dr. Woldemar, 
for Lithuania, shook hands warmly over the happy 
outcome of events, which seemed to assure the termi- 
nation of state of war between their countries and to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the League of Nations 
as a power for the maintenance of peace in the world. 
In less than forty-eight hours after this interchange of 
amenities, however, a despatch from Warsaw to the 
State Department at Washington brought the news 
that the Polish and Lithuanian delegates at the seat 
of hostilities had reached a definite disagreement and 
had abandoned the conference, and that actual fighting 
had been promptly resumed. The apparently irrecon- 
cilable difference arose out of the inability of the dele- 


gates to agree upon a temporary boundary, with a°* 


neutral zone, pending the deliberation and the award 
by the Council of the League of Nations. 
Polish-Lithuanian Incident 
Causes Successive Emotions 

Dramatic in its changes, the Polish-Lithuanian inci- 
dent caused varying emotions on this side of the At- 


lantic. Speakers and writers who advocate the rati- 
fication of the covenant of the League of Nations as it 
stands, found good: opportunity, on receipt of the 
news from Paris that a war had been averted by the 
good offices of the Gouncil, to point out the folly of the 
opponents of ratification without strong reservations. 
But the turn of the opposite camp came with astonish- 
ing suddenness. The resumption of fighting between 
the Polish and Lithuanian armies served the “antis” 
with what they regarded as an unanswerable warning 
of the risks that peacemakers run in their attempts to 
compose irreconcilable differences between nations, 
and used it as an argument to prove the impracticabil- 
ity of the scheme of conciliation and adjudication em- 
bodied in the covenant. But there were reasons for 
believing that the error committed by the Polish- 
Lithuanian conferees on the line of battle did not 
preclude an eventful happy outcome of the reference 
of the main controversy to the League of Nations. 


British Miners’ Demands Developing 
Toward a Far-Reaching Crisis 


After a sharp contest with conservative opinion in 


the British miners’ unions, Robert Smillie, the radical. 


leader, last week obtained a majority vote by the 
“executives,” in favor of a strike, to be begun on Sep- 
tember 27. In the face of this concrete threat to sus- 
pend the production of the source of the power that 
keeps British industries going, Premier Lloyd George 
developed staying qualities that induced Robert Smillie 
and his advisers to postpone the beginning of the strike 
by one week. In the meanwhile, the miners continuéd 
their negotiations with the railway men and the trans- 
port workers—the other members of the labor “triple 
alliance”—for joint action to enforce the demand for 
higher wages for the miners through machinery in- 
volving the practical nationalization of the mines. 
Side by side with the negotiations with the miners’ 
representatives, the British Government was making 
every preparation to keep fuel and other supplies 
moving in the event of a strike; under regulations re- 
calling those that obtained during the war. 


* Industrial Revolution in Italy 


Entering a More Dangerous Phase 


While proletariat and bourgeoisie were measuring 
each other’s strength with suspicious eyes in the 
United Kingdom, the situation in Italy, arising out of 
the seizure of industrial plants by the workers, was 
entering into a graver-phase than ever, despite—or 
perhaps because of—Premier Giolitti’s efforts to re- 
store order by concessions and negotiations. Not only 
did the workers refuse to surrender plants which they 
held, but the seizures were extended during the week 
to other establishments in various parts of the country. 
In Turin the efforts of the military to drive out the 
workers pending the carrying out of Giolitti’s pledge 
to provide legislative means for the establishment of 
labor control resulted in a list of ‘seven fatalities last 
Thursday. A new demand advanced by the workers 
provides for the payment of full wages pending the 
“occupation” of the factories. There were fears at the 
beginning of the week that the incident of Turin would 
mark the beginning of a new and tragic phase of the 
industrial revolution—in the problematic event of an 
attempt by the government to re-establish by force 
the violated rights of ownership. \ EA 


New President of France 
Promises Interesting Times 


Premier Millerand, by overwhelming vote of the 


Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, last Thursday 


succeeded Paul Deschanel, who had resigned because 
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of continued physical disability, as President of the 
French Republic. Previous indications that M. Mille- 
rand would not be content to occupy the Palais de 
V’Elysée as ‘“‘fainéant” President were justified by his 
announcement, on the heels of his election, that he 
would continue in person the negotiations which he 
had been conducting as Premier with Lloyd George. 
M. Millerand’s apparent determination to avail himself 
of the power conferred upon the President by the Con- 
stitution but renounced by his predecessors in defer- 
ence to the traditional French fear of the “dictator,” 


foreshadowed for the new Executive some interesting 


contacts with the Chamber and with cabinet ministers. 
President Millerand’s additional announcement. that 
as President he would insist upon the complete en- 
forcement of the Treaty of Versailles also was taken 
as a declaration of his purpose to make the Presi- 
dential office in France a decisive factor, not only in 
the life of France, but in that of the world. SMr, 


Brevities 


Marion Couthouy Smith writes of the Laodiceans in 
the Weekly Review, of which one stanza follows :— 


We are the Laodiceans: we care not for wrong nor right; 
We have no part in a world’s defence, no cause for which to 


gn; 
The fruits of the ground are sweet; we would rest in our gar- 
' den-places, 
But God himself shall drive us out, between the black star- 
spaces. 


Let every citizen read Mr. Taft and Mr. Hapgood 
on the issues of the Presidential campaign in'the Yale 
Review for October. One is a conservative Republican 
who takes a frankly partisan position, the other calls 
himself liberal; one is for Harding, the other for Cox. 


Mr. Hapgood says that during his life the inde- 
pendent voters have not lost an election for the Presi- 
dency. “They could not accept Bryan in 1896, 1900, 
and 1908. ‘They supported Roosevelt. against Parker 
in 1904. They were divided in 1912, and they saved 
Wilson in 1916. In spite of public inertia, material- 
ism, and weariness, they may well give the victory to 
Cox in 1920. They will do so if the country is awake 
to what the election means.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Taft says the emphasis in 
the campaign will shift from the League of Nations 


‘to domestic issues, in which Mr. Harding will be found 


truly conservative, and against “socialistic raids on 
property rights” which he imputes to the Wilson ad- 
ministration. On the League he reaffirms his disap- 
pointment with Harding’s position, saying, “Can we 
suppose that the thirty or more nations will consent 
to abandon the League and begin de novo the forma- 
tion of something else?” 


' The withdrawal of their dispute from the League 
of Nations by Poland and Lithuania, referred to in 
the News of the Week in this issue, has been followed 
by the request of official representatives of these two 
countries for the reopening of negotiations on their 
own account. This act is interpreted as an advantage 
to these countries as well as to the League. It is 
pointed: out that the less the League has to do in 
the actual settlement of differences between nations, 
the better the League. Nations ought to strive to 
resolve their difficulties privately, resorting to the 
League only in cases where their own efforts fail. 
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Up for Judgment Flin 
la F.C, 
“]pWe FRIENDS, in speaking of a third, were trying to 


account for the fact that a woman who in her early 
youth had shown great promise, being exceptionally brilliant 
and interesting, had not fulfilled that promise. One of them 
put her finger on the difficulty. She said:— 

“She has thought of everything as it affected herself, and 
so she has frittered herself away.” 

As with individuals, so with nations. It is allowable, 
even desirable, that in childhood a boy should be protected 
from outside influences which might be hurtful to the 
development of his character, and the same is true of a 
nation during the period of formation; but the man puts 
away childish things! 

Every man has his appointed gifts from the Lord, and so 
likewise has every nation; and these gifts are not intended 
for self-aggrandizement. They are a trust, for the benefit 
not only of the possessor but of all mankind. 

The saddest story in the history of the world is that 
of the great opportunity lost by the Hebrew Nation. Had 
the Jews risen to the occasion, had they been able to accept 
the generous and liberal views urged upon them by Jesus, 
had they understood that they were elected not merely to 
privilege but to opportunity, they would have become for 
ages the religious leaders and teachers of the whole human 
race. 

Our own Nation is now up for judgment. 
the test? 

Is it not time to recur to words which may have become 
a little hackneyed, but which contain a truth of which we 
need to be constantly reminded: “Homo sum; humani nihil 
a me alienum puto.” 
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How aman got an idea, and how the idea grew and grew, — 
and now see the power of it 


ELINOR MANNING PRESCOTT 
M: ROBERT DOWNIE of Detroit read in the 


Will it stand 


daily paper a letter from an educated, cultured 

man who had been in the city for six months 
and who knew no one to whom he could address a 
word after his day’s work. 

Mr. Downie realized that there must be hundreds of 
strangers in the same position,—men and women who, 
attracted by industrial advantages, find themselves 
alone as far as human companionship is concerned. 
He reasoned that there should be some way for them 
to know one another even though it might not be in 
accordance with old-fashioned traditions. 

‘At a meeting of the Young People’s Society of the 
Unitarian church he presented a plan to enlarge their 
hospitality and in so doing support his ideas. This 
they did enthusiastically. Through the columns of the 
same newspaper that had published the letter he in- 
vited any stranger to write or telephone to him. The 
response was overwhelming. To each one he told of 
the Young People’s Society, of their meeting every 
Sunday evening in the church parlors, of their serving 
a light supper and giving a short programme and of 
the social time afterward. 

A few courageous souls, braving the customs, came 
that first evening in March; and the contrast between 
the cold and darkness without and the blazing fireplace 
and cheery greetings within must have seemed like a 
dream. The following Sunday there were sixty more 
new-comers. In a few weeks the parlors could not 
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hold the lonely ones, and the meetings were changed 
to the Sunday-school rooms downstairs. Soon the two 
places together were not large enough, and the church 
auditorium was opened. The first evening there, and’ 
throughout the year, every seat was filled and crowds 
standing up in the back. And one awful night, after 
an unusual amount of ptblicity all the week in the 
papers, there were péople in every part of the build- 
ing,—parlors, Sunday-school rooms, and halls, besides 
the auditorium. I believe that Mr. Reccord, the minis- 
ter, finally locked the doors to prevent any more com-. 
ing in. 

The average attendance through the winter, when at 
Mr. Downie’s request the papers omitted any mention 
of the Society, was about eight hundred, the capacity 
of the church auditorium. At the close of the church 
year in June, 1920, it was estimated from the registra- 
tion book and other sources that since the formation 
of the Club in March, 1919, ten thousand individuals 
had passed through the church doors in search of 
human companionship. 

Of course the Young People’s Society very soon voted 
to hold its meetings during the week, turning Sunday 
evening over entirely to the new organization, which 
was designated as the Detroit Get Acquainted Club. 

It is a unique club. It has no officers, no constitu- 
tion, no dues, no rules. Mr. Downie attends to every- 
thing connected with its activities—dances, picnics, 
parties,—and Mrs. Downie and some of the church 
people and older members of the club introduce the 
strangers. 

At first the use of the church, the light, the heat, the 
janitor service were donated entirely by the trustees, 
and the use of the dishes and silver by the Women’s 
Alliance. Later, at the suggestion of numerous ones 
in the Club, a collection was taken, which is shared 
with the church. 

The trustees are in perfect sympathy with the idea, 
believing it to be a social movement that is demanded 
by the times. Mr. Reccord is a firm supporter of Mr. 
Downie’s plans, and to the delight of the members of 
the Club, with whom he is a great favorite, mingles 
with them at all of their gatherings. 

There are no requirements from those who wish to 
come, so it follows that lonely ones from every walk of 
life crowd to the place where there is a chance of meet- 
ing a congenial soul and hearing a human voice ad- 
dress them personally. There are teachers, musicians, 
machinists, shop-girls, stenographers, kitchen-maids, 
clerks, office-men,—the educated and the ignorant, the 
young and the old. All nationalities are represented, 
all sects and religions and creeds. 

It seems like an endless procession. Some of them 
drift in, then drift out, never making a ripple in the 
mass of humanity. Others make friends at once and 
feel that they belong to the Club, that its interest is 
theirs. 

Although there is a large number of young people at 
these Sunday evening meetings, they seem to appeal 
more strongly to the middle-aged men and women and 
those who have passed their early youth. Their trans- 
planting to a new city means the loss of old friends. 
It is difficult to find new ones. As one elderly man 
expressed it: “Every human being needs companion- 
ship. What we older ones want is not friendship so 
much as friendliness, and that is what we may find 
here.” 

A great many of these older ones have found both, 
and they have ripened into something stronger. Sey- 
eral marriages have grown out of the Club. 

There can be no doubt of the good this organization 
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is doing in other ways. I could cite dozens of cases, 
but one or two will suffice. 

A man about forty years old came the third or 
fourth meeting. I noticed him particularly because 
of the extreme sadness of his countenance, as if the 
sorrows of the world had gone over him. For months 
I never saw him smile. While he was easy to talk 
with, being a man of wide education, he showed very 
plainly that nothing interested him. He never spoke 
of his own affairs, as so many of them do, and his dig- 
nity and reserve effectually prevented intrusion. As 
time went by, some of the lines of bitterness and suffer- 
ing in his face seemed to be wiped out; and finally, in 
a quiet corner at one of the visiting hours, he told me 
of what he had gone through and of how the Club and 


One wonders 
sometimes if all the 
lonely ones in the 
world are gathered 
in Detroit: but 
everywhere changed 
conditions have 
broken home ties 
and have sent peo- 
ple from the coun- 
try to the city, and 
from one city to an- 
other—strangers. 


ROBERT DOWNIE, FOUNDER 
D, "Gerke Cc: 


its faithful, courageous members had changed his out- 
look on life. 

“T had no faith in God or man,” he said. “No faith 
in God, because he had taken my nearest and dearest 
ones in the most cruel manner; no faith in man, be- 
cause my friends sought to console me with sophistries. 
I left my home to free myself of all connection with 
both. One evening I wandered in here because I 
feared that I was losing my reason. I was willing to 
meet death but not something more horrible. The first 
night I came I was helped. The very atmosphere 
seemed to do away with my despair, although I could 
not bring myself to make more than the barest answers 
to the kindly spoken words of greeting. I have been 
here at almost every meeting since,—over a year,—and 
my lost faith has come back to me.” 

“You have made friends,” I ventured, “and they have 
convinced you that there is a reality in religion?” 

“No,” he replied, with a smile that lighted his face. 
“No one has ever said a word to me about God or 
religion or my soul. It was something that gradually 
permeated my inner self. I think it was the fact that 
all these people believed in the good in humanity, the 
fact that many of them were willing to give their time 
and strength and hearts to making others happy,—just 
happy,—not trying to make them believe a certain way 
or do certain things. Some of them do belong to the 
church, I know, but the great majority of them are 
strangers like myself. Nothing could be done without 
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the church and its wonderful people, of course; but it 
is the cheerfulness, the gladness of service, that has 
gradually changed my ideas and made me ashamed of 
my selfish sorrow. It will always be sorrow, but it 
need not be selfish. I have learned to smile and to 
believe.” 

I talked with a pretty little schoolteacher who had 
been in Detroit for nearly a year. She could not af- 
ford to live in a boarding-house, so she rented one tiny 
room, eating her meals at restaurants, alone. Her 
fellow-teachers happened to have homes or friends here 


The trustees of 
the church are in 
perfect sympathy 
with the idea, be- 
lieving it to be a 
social movement 
that is demanded 
by the times. The 
minister is a firm 
supporter. of Mr. 
Downie’s plans, and 
mingles in the 


MRS. ROBERT DOWNIE, gatherings. 


ENTHUSIASTIC CO-WORKER 


and did not realize that she might not be so fortunate. 
When she read the invitation of the O. G. A. C. in the 
paper she decided at once that, no matter what kind 
of people they were, she was going to know them. 

“You would have been amused,” she said to me, “if 
you could have seen me the first night I came. I walked 
the length of the block two or three times before I 
could summon courage to enter. I don’t know what I 
was afraid of,” she went on musingly, “unless it was 
the horror I could imagine on the faces of my New 
England ancestors. But when I did come, what did I 
find? Well-mannered people whose only thought 
seemed to be to make strangers feel at home. Of 
course I realize there are other kinds, but I do not 
have to meet them.” 

“You do not think, then,” I asked, “that you have 
lost any of your self-respect by shattering the rules of 
your grandmothers?” 

“No, indeed. What do we know about any one whom 
we are introduced to? We have to rely on our own 
judgment in the end. I have become acquainted here 
with two of the dearest girls I have ever known— 
strangers, like myself. Next month we are going to- 
gether in a little apartment where we can make a home 
for ourselves. If it is unsuccessful, it will not be for 
the reason that we were not introduced at the house of 
a mutual friend.” 

Although I agreed with her I smiled at her vehem- 
ence. She smiled with me, but continued. 

“T may seem over-enthusiastic about the prospect, but 
no one who has not been through it can even imagine 
the horror of not knowing a soul in a city of this size.” 
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Her voice shook a little as she remembered. “I might 
as well have been on a desert island where the inhabi- 
tants couldn’t speak my language; far better, for 
they would have been interested in me, at least.” 

One wonders sometimes if all the lonely ones in the 
world are gathered in Detroit, but everywhere the 
changed conditions produced by the aftermath of the 
World War have broken home ties and have sent people 
from the country to the city, and from one city to 
another—strangers. 

Very often Mr. Downie is asked how he keeps out 
undesirable characters. There are none, in the common 
acceptation of the word. One evening a poor mistaken 
being floated in on a sea of alcoholic happiness; but a 
quiet suggestion, a little assistance, turned him about, 
and he unconcernedly set sail in the opposite direction. 
He wasn’t consciously lonely. 

Quite naturally, there are foolish ones who come to 
these meetings, and frivolous and flighty and flirty 
ones, and coarse and ignorant and gum-chewing ones, 
because they all feel the need of the friendly spirit; 
but Mr. Downie, with the broad spirit of every Uni- 
tarian, believes in the best that is in all humanity. 

“Men and women who are not on the level are not 
lonely,” he says, “because they take any means of get- 
ting acquainted. It is the people who are straight who 
come to a town like this and eat their hearts out for 
months and even years before they make friends.” 

I think that some of the members of the church—a 
very few—wonder sometimes whether it pays. I think 
that some people look on the organization as an in- 
cipient socialistic movement that is encouraging the 
Masses (with a capital M) to aspire to an equality 
that never can be reached, and meanwhile church ap- 
purtenances are being worn out as they are never worn 
out in the common usage of the decorously religious. 

It is a “new trail.” It leads away from the beaten 
track of knowing your neighbor well before loving him 
as yourself, away from the old familiar landmarks of 
convention and uncompromising conformity to fixed 
actions. 

Only the future can tell whether this “trail” shall 
develop into a real highway for thousands of weary 
feet to tread in contented companionship, or whether 
it shall become fainter and fainter until it is lost in 
the grasses that grow in The-Place-of-Forgotten-Things. 


The Lonely Stranger 


The following lines are part of an anniversary poem 
written for the Club. They indicate the ideal to which 
the members aspire. 


In the town for what does this new club stand? 
It should be a tree in a desert land; 

It should be a haven of joy and rest 

Where we share with others our very best. 

A retreat where we all may come and feel 

A hand-clasp and greeting from hearts of steel; 
May each bring good cheer to a friend unknown, 
Find balm for a heart that has ached alone. 


What shall it mean to the whole world around? 
We'll proclaim the daring faith we have found; 
And we'll build on the dreams of yesterday 

A fellowship that cannot pass away. 

A union of service, of loyalty, 

Of gladness, of love for humanity ; 

For this sad old earth has a crying need 

Of our strength and hope and our kindly creed. 


Oh, the dawn of a wondrous day awaits 
The lonely stranger within our gates. 
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The Pilgrim Tercentenary in Holland 


America with other nations remembers that little country 
and its people who gave shelter to those 
who fled from England 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


EK ARE APT to think of the Dutch as a delib- 
\ x / erate and somewhat somnolent folk, a people 
of dikes and dams both as to their country 
and in their habits. We understand that they are 
characterized by sound understanding and mental 
sobriety rather than by alertness. In dealing with 
them we must be prepared to do a good deal of wait- 
ing around. Things move at a rate accommodated to 
the speed of a canal-boat. We know that the Dutch 
raise at Haarlem the finest tulips in the world and 
used to make the best tiles at Delft; we remember the 
achievements of their scholars; we love the art of their 
incomparable painters; we admire the work of their 
engineers ; we acknowledge our debt to their statesmen, 
the pioneers of civil and religious liberty; but of the 
present-day Hollander we know altogether too little. 
The very self-restraint of the Dutchman partially ac- 
counts for our ignorance. Dutch literature excels, just 
as Dutch art excels, in the painting of shadows. We 
all: know the astonishing depths of Rembrandt’s back- 
grounds and the amazing sense of light and shade with 
which Franz Hals painted the black cloaks and gowns 
of his peerless portraits. The same thing appears in 
the work of those who write about Holland and we are 
too often deceived about the real characteristics of the 
people. They are slow and sound and sure, but they 
are far from being a sombre-minded folk. On the con- 
trary, they are singularly warm-hearted and bound- 
lessly hospitable toward people they trust. They are 
a thoroughly contented, prosperous folk, healthy, 
ruddy, smiling, jocund. They know how to play in 
wholesome fashion without noise or rowdiness. It 
may be that the flooding sunshine of Cuyp’s and Ruys- 
dael’s landscapes, and the merry family scenes that 
Jan Steen painted with such subtlety and skill are 
more interpretative of Dutch character than the gravity 
of “The Syndics” and the dark glories of “The Night 
Watch.” 
- I do not know a people anywhere that has so keen 
a national consciousness. I have now been twice in 
Holland at the time of the celebration of the Queen’s 
birthday. That is not only kept as a joyous holiday, 
but it is also made the occasion of an outpouring of 
loyalty to the House of Orange and that which it sym- 
bolizes, which is unparalleled. Is it not indeed amaz- 
ing that for so many generations that brave little 
country, buffeted on the one hand by the waves of 
the North Sea and beset on the other hand by an over- 
whelmingly powerful and avaricious neighbor, should 
have maintained, not only her impregnable dikes, but 
also her distinctive government, language, art, and 
architecture? No one can fail to recognize a Dutch 
painting, a Dutch sloop, or a Dutch cheese. There is 
no half-way tendency in the Dutch mind, no inclina- 
tion to “blur the boundaries.” The absolute separa- 
tion of land and. water is a matter of life and death 


to people living below sea-level, and distinctiveness and, 


precision get into every phase ‘of the national life. 

It is fitting that Americans, and all lovers of liberty, 
should remember the hospitable shelter given in Hol- 
land to the little group of Separatist families that fled 
out of England in 1607 and sojourned first at Amster- 
dam and then at Leyden for thirteen years. There 
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are few nobler documents in history than the letter, 
recently discovered in the Dutch archives, wherein the 
Burgomaster of Leyden replied to the threatening 
demand of the ambassador of King James I for the 
expulsion of John Robinson and his congregation. The 
Burgomaster wrote in most respectful and diplomatic 
terms, but he flatly declined to accede to the wishes 
of the stupid and bigoted king, and he took the occasion 
to set forth some of the elementary principles of: re- 
ligious toleration. In Holland, our Pilgrim forebears 
learned many lessons which they afterward formulated 
in their civic and religious practice at Plymouth and 
which have become the universally accepted habit of 
American thought and life. 

The celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the departure of the Pilgrims from Leyden and of 
the sailing of the Speedwell from Delftshaven gave 
opportunity for the American delegates to express the 
great debt of gratitude which America owes to Holland 
and to take part in the superb programme of meetings, 
receptions, concerts, banquets, and religious services 
arranged by the Holland Pilgrim Fathers Committee. 
The celebration began with a reception given by Queen 
Wilhelmina to all the foreign delegates at the summer 
palace “Het Loo.” The Queen was most gracious, and 
spoke individually and with singular appropriateness 
to each delegate. She bowed to the gentlemen and 
shook hands with the ladies; while her husband bowed 
to the ladies and shook hands with each gentleman. 
The following day, Sunday, August 29, was given to 
religious services in honor of John Robinson and his 
people in all the Protestant churches. The meetings 
of Monday were held at Leyden. The morning session 
gathered in the hall of the University of Leyden. 
There was a stately academic procession, the faculty 
in cap and gown, and addresses by the Rector of the 
University, who spoke in Latin; by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who spoke in perfect English; and by 
the Minister of Education, who spoke in Dutch. These 
were followed by brief addresses from Mr. W. B. H. 
Dowse, representing the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and by Dr. Rendell Harris of Manchester, the 
chairman of the English Mayflower Council. It was 
announced that in honor of the event and in recogni- 
tion of the ties that bind together England, Holland, 
and America, the University had conferred its highest 
honorary degree upon President Lowell of Harvard and 
Lord Bryce, as representative American and English 
scholars and administrators. 


Great Silent Crowd in the Streets 


The afternoon session was held in the Stadsgehoor- 
zaal, or Town Hall, and was presided over in graceful 
and "adequate fashion by the American Minister, Hon. 
William Phillips. Any one who knows the type ‘would: 
have recognized in Mr. Phillips a man of Massachusetts 
birth, Unitarian inheritance, and Harvard training. 
The speeches, made successively by English, Dutch, and 
American scholars, told the story of the Pilgrim ad- 
venture in England, Holland, and America. In the 
evening there was the first of a series of splendid 
banquets, with speeches, after the Dutch fashion, inter- 
spersed between courses; and the day concluded. with 
a reception given by the Burgomaster of Leyden in the 
beautiful rooms of the old Stadt Huis, a stately build-. 
ing that was standing in the Pilgrim days and which is 
practically unchanged. There were more speeches, and, 
more rich things to eat. Not the least impressive 
thing about the reception was the great silent crowd 
in the streets, watching the guests arriving and depart; 
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ing, and occasionally cheering the appearance of ‘some 
recognized leader. 

Tuesday was the Queen’s birthday and all Holland 
was en féte. Everywhere, on palace and cottage, ship 
and barge, flew the national colors, usually with a long 
orange streamer above. Holiday crowds filled the 
streets, and in the evening there were illuminations 
and fireworks. Our morning session was again in the 
Town Hall at Leyden, and Sir Ronald Graham, the 
British Minister, was in the chair. I had the opening 
. address and it was followed by the presentation of 
formal. salutations of various societies and organiza- 
tions by speakers from England, America, France, 
Switzerland, and Hungary. The afternoon was given 
to visits to the Pilgrim shrines and to attendance upon 
a “Tilting Match” in honor of the Queen’s birthday. 
In the evening there was a great religious service in 
the Pieters Kerk, the chief speakers being Dr. R. F. 
Horton of London and Dr. C. 8. MacFarland of our 
Federal Council. 

Amsterdam received the delegates on Wednesday, but 
the American representatives did not go over for the 
morning exercises, but gathered at The Hague, where 
the American Minister gave a luncheon to a distin- 
guished company at his beautiful house. In the after- 
noon the Americans joined the British and other guests 
at Amsterdam. The Burgomaster gave a reception at 
the Radt Huis, where more speeches were made and a 
bountiful collation served, followed almost immediately 
by another six or eight course dinner at a handsome 
club. The Niewe Kerk of Amsterdam, new only in 
contrast to the “Ooude Kerk,” for the great building 
dates from some time in the fifteenth century, was 
the place for the evening service with splendid choral 
singing by a big choir and three excellent addresses 
in English. The next day an early start was made 
from Leyden, and the guests of the committee jour- 
-neyed by canal-boat along the canals traversed three 
hundred years ago by the Pilgrims to Delftshaven, the 
place where they held their farewell service and em- 
barked on the little Speedwell. Some of the party 
held a brief prayer service on the quay where the 
Speedwell lay, and then all gathered in the old Dutch 
church for more unaccompanied choral singing and a 
noble address by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Brooklyn. 
Again not the least interesting thing was the crowd 
of working-people thronging the church and lining the 
quay and the streets. After the service the guests em- 
barked on one of the tenders of the Holland-American 
Line for a trip about the harbor of Rotterdam and 
among the crowded ships displaying the flags of all 
nations. On landing, all proceeded to the Cathedral of 
St. Laurence, the “Groote Kerk” of Rotterdam, for a 
final service. The organ is one of the largest in Europe, 
and the singing was superb. He must have been in- 
sensible indeed who was not deeply moved and thrilled 
as the music rolled through the arches and aisles of the 
great church. It fell to me to speak the closing word, 
and I ventured to make it the salutation of the ancient 
church of Scrooby, Leyden, and the Mayflower, now 
the First Parish of Plymouth,— 


The mother of a mighty race, 
Still lovely in her youthful grace, 


and. a plea for the forward look, the open mind and 
heart, and the adventurous spirit. 

The day ended with another banquet, apparently 
given by the city of Rotterdam, with much toasting of 
Queen, King, President, Ministers of State, and dis- 
tinguished guests. Three times must we all rise to 
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sing “The Star-Spangled Banner,” twice for “God Save 
the King,” and as to “Wilhelmus,” the Dutch anthem, I 
lost count. 

Thus ended five strenuous and memorable days. We 
shall be happy indeed if we can make our celebrations 
which are to be held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Mayflower Council in seventy American cities dur- 
ing the days between Armistice Day, November 11, and 
Thanksgiving, November 25, as productive of effective 
speech, profound impressiveness, and widespread popu- 
lar interest as those so admirably conducted in the 
Netherlands. 


England, That Was Sick, Is Petter Now 


Though the symptoms in industry are ominous, and the polit- 
ical conditions are in disorder—And 
what of religion? 


HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


HAT OF ENGLAND IN 1920? The salient 
\ X impressions I set down for Tur Recistur im- 
mediately on my return to Boston. 

England is recovering—slowly, surely recovering; 
but she has been very sick. Thus one might sum- 
marize English life twenty months after the Armis- 
tice, The recovery is immediately apparent. The food 
is better, and there is more of it. The bread is whiter, 
and more digestible. There is a larger supply of vege- 
tables and fruits; and the English people will tell you 
that since the removal of the government prohibition 
of the use of English beef and mutton, they are enjoy- 
ing such meats as they have not tasted since 1914. 
Food is better but dearer than a year ago. Living 
costs have increased fully ten per cent. in the year. 

Signs of the severity of the recent illness are equally 
apparent. Though victorious on the battlefield, Great 
Britain has a higher tax rate than any of the countries 
engaged in the war; a rate higher per capita than that 
of Germany, and about twice as high as that of the 
United States. Railway rates are excessive, having 
been increased first fifty per cent. and then sixteen 
per cent. since 1916. Trains are overcrowded, because 
fewer than before. Their speed has been decreased, and 
their equipment has deteriorated. People are suffering 
from lack of houses, though not so severely as in 
America; for the government has prohibited more than 
a twenty-five per cent. increase over the pre-war rentals, 
and is now raising large funds by the sale of bonds 
to build outright, and to subsidize those who build 
for themselves, 

But the most significant symptom is the spirit in 
industry. Employers complain that laborers will not 
do a third of a day’s work, while demanding higher 
and higher wages ; and most serious loss is incurred for 
the community by labor’s disposition to loaf whenever 
there is the slightest pretext. A thousand miners at 
the mine shaft in Sheffield, ready to descend for the 
day’s work, with entire disregard of the social conse- 
quences, suddenly decide that they prefer the races for 
the day, and off they go, to return to their task when 
faney pleases, or the empty pantry demands. Men in 
managerial positions are likewise often incompetent. 
A junk dealer for many months bought scrap iron 
from one department of a steel firm, and regularly sold 
the same iron to another department of the same firm 
at a greatly increased price. These disorders are 
but symptoms of a sickness that has threatened the 
very foundations of the economic order. The outcome 
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no one can foretell. But no intelligent man in Eng- 
land looks for a return to the order that was before 
the war. In this there is hope. English business men 
are thinking, and earnestly seeking the way, not to 
palliate the present spirit of unrest, but to go to the 
root of the matter and remove the causes of the malady, 
by such reorganization as will give the man who labors 
an interest and incentive that will call forth his best 
energies. Underneath the placid surface of English 
life there is a deep under-current of threatening unrest, 
which will be satisfied only by a more just and intelli- 
gent organization of the nation’s economic life. 


Lloyd George Very Popular—Not 


The political seas are stormy. Lloyd George is as 
severely criticised as is the American President, here. 
Once looked upon as a leader of the people, a champion 
of their rights, he is now generally spoken of by for- 
ward-looking men as “an opportunist,” and frequently 
charged with having surrendered to the Tories. There 
is an oft-repeated demand for the resignation of the 
entire cabinet and an end of the coalition government. 
Among many classes there is an ominous mistrust of 
those who sit in places of authority. The ruled lack 
faith in their rulers. Their suspicions find food abun- 
dant. During the war a caravan of tanks was being 
sent to Egypt, and with the convoy a boat-load of 
sand was shipped. Shipping sand to Egypt—the 
crowning stupidity! To-day thousands of motor cars 
and trucks stand falling to pieces in the dumps, be- 


cause the government lacks the ability to do, and do | 


promptly, what common business sense imperatively 
demands. Near London there was discovered during 
the summer a nest of anti-aircraft guns, fully officered 
and provisioned—evidently not having yet heard the 
war is over. People who are paying the highest tax 
rate in the world naturally are not complacent in the 
face of such facts. 

In England one is in an entirely different interna- 
tional political atmosphere from what he finds in 
America. No intelligent Englishman questions for 
one moment the absolute necessity of some form of 
international organization. The chaos of Europe is 
immediately before them. The ruin in Russia, the 
starving childhood of Austria, the economic disorder 
of France—these are to the Englishman stern reali- 
ties and immediate. No permanent remedy has been 
offered save in a League of the great nations of the 
world. He is therefore for it, however much he may 
feel. the need of changes in its programme. So seri- 
ously is this matter taken, that in not a few churches 
—and these the leading ones of the country—League 
unions have been formed for the study of international 
relations. 
. this union secured more than two hundred members 
the first week after its organization. The organiza- 
tion of the family of nations is to Englishmen, not a 
subject for discussion, but a primary necessity, a 
challenging task. 

Naturally, people so minded are perplexed about the 
attitude America has taken during the past year. They 
cannot harmonize our stand on the League of Nations 
with our deeds and words during the war. The only 
explanation that at all satisfies their minds is the 
excuse that it is difficult to bring into unity of action 
on such a question the vast and complex population 
such as is found in this country to-day. And thev 
seem to understand, too, that this is a Presidential 
election year, and that “it is politics.” As an Ameri- 
can, long a business man in London, said, “Business 
men here are excusing America, because of the immi- 
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nent’ election, but after November they will watch 
very closely to see what she does.” The question there 
is as to whether America will have the character, the. 
world vision, to bring her alongside the other nations 
of the world in the:sacrificial task of building a world 
order that will promise escape from a return to chaos. 

America is at the judgment bar of English conscience 
in this regard. The. greatness of our economic re- 
sources is acknowledged. The greatness of our vision, 
the character of our life, is in question. 

In England as in America there is keen concern in 
the church, concerning its future, and the moral health 
of the nation. Many preachers are completely dis- 
couraged. Church attendance has greatly decreased 
since the war, especially in the established churches. 
But even the Protestant churches, and in Scotland, 
too, tell the same tale of depleted congregations and 
of indifference on the part of the people. When one 
asks for an explanation, he hears of the churches’ fail- 
ure to identify themselves with the crying needs of life 
to-day. Often in the English village the parson is 
supported by tithes, fixed upon the land in perpetuity, 
by an ancient will, and he is in perfect league with 
the lord of the manor. There is no life-giving, life- 
challenging gospel. The people forsake the church 
and the faith it is supposed to represent. In these 
villages moral standards have decidedly lowered, as 
more than one clergyman intelligently testified to me 
out of wide experience with old and young. Church- 
men themselves, they admitted that in many of the 
villages “the salt had lost its savor.” But: the situa- 
tion in many free churches is not much better, and 
everywhere there is a feeling that something must be 
done, without a very clear notion of just what is needed. 


Preachers Who Look Out on Filled Pews 


Some indications as to what must be done appear 
to an American visiting all kinds of churches, many 
of them eminently successful. W. HE. Orchard at Kings’ 
Weigh House, pacifist though he was during the war, 
preaches a clear, lifé-challenging, life-supporting, life- 
giving gospel, thoughtful and religious, and his reward 
is a house filled with young, thoughtful people. R. J. 
Campbell, in Christ Church, Westminster, speaks from 
Sunday to Sunday his messages of the spirit, to as 
many people as his church will seat. Dr. J. H. Jowett, 
in his own way and to his own kind, brings a living 
word, and does not lack an audience. Rhondda Will- 
iams, soon to be in Boston, fearlessly, thoughtfully 
proclaims a liberal, ethical, spiritual message in Brigh- 
ton, and the people do not fail him. Henry Gow, in 
Hampstead, clear and strong, does not suffer depleted 
congregations. Instances of this sort of work might 
be multiplied. In every case there is prophetic preach- 
ing, and an organization of the energies of the church 
in loving ministry to the life about it, in the faith that 
where no vision is the people perish. From churches 
like these there is no wail of discouragement. The dis- 
couraging feature is that they are so few, and conse- 
quently the people generally lapse into paganism. Af- 
flicted by “the sickness of an acquisitive society,” they 
long to be fed and amused; they scramble for an in- 
crease of revenue without a corresponding service, and 
they form long queues seeking entrance to the pit at 
the cinema. 

Reflection upon these observations abroad brings 
one back to his task with a greater determination to 
make his work in pulpit and parish vrra, reassured 


that with the liberal churches in large measure lies _ 


the health of the nations, and rejoicing in the forward 
movement of the Laymen’s League. 
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The Strength of the Hills 


Holy as Nature is, her peace is due to the rediscovery of 
something of our own 


ANNE BRADSTREET STEDMAN 
Bee. A CERTAIN thoroughfare there is a con- 
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vent. Nothing is visible above its surrounding 

wall but cross-tipped gables and windows closely 
shuttered against the world. It is therefore a distinct 
relief to any passer-by to see the tops of trees above 
the wall and to realize that beyond it must be shady 
grounds, possibly a garden. ‘ But for some even that 
consolation is not wholly permissible, it seems, for 
against the sky, rising out of the soft green of the trees, 
stands the symbol of sacrificial suffering, the crucifix. 

Is it not enough that indoor life should have been 
made to centre on the thought of sin and of the meek 
agony once endured for its remission, without extend- 
ing that shadow out-of-doors, where, if ever, the soul 
was meant to find itself by losing its self-conscious- 
ness? Has man a right to set up his own altar in the 
face of Nature’s as though to supplant God? 

It is a pardonable protest. As a revolt against what 
Sir Edwin Arnold has called the vexation of “mourn- 
ful souls with pious pains” it is amplified. Those who 
_ placed that tragic reminder among the trees may have 
had no higher motive than that of publishing their 
faith and focussing thoughts that might otherwise 
have wandered out into the world. But the question 
of how it came to be there need not obscure what its 
presence symbolizes; namely, that man has made Eden 
into Gethsemane, and that, visible or invisible, there 
is a crucifix in every garden. 

The Golden Age, if it ever existed, is gone forever. 
We may deny this and go about looking to Nature to 
restore us our lost innocence, but it is in vain. For 
us, virgin, primeval nature does not exist. We may 
not fell a tree or plant a seed, but the wilderness be- 
comes our garden the moment we hold its beauty 
cupped in our eyes. What we see takes color not only 
from our conscious thoughts but from the experience 
that is secretly becoming character, even from the 
hard-won traits of our fathers that act in us unrecog- 
nized. These things cannot be left behind when we go 
out-of-doors. They are the lens through which we 
look whether we will or no. 

_ Wordsworth, after lamenting that love of beauty 
should have fallen a prey to getting and spending, 
utters a deeper cry,— 
Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 


So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn” ; 


but it is doubtful whether even the pagans whom he 
envied did not to some extent share his depression. 
For since innocence is the price of manhood, it need 
not astonish us to find even in our outdoor visions a 
tendency to reproduce the bitterness of the fruit of 
knowledge. 

The power to think doubles the power to suffer, and 
it is to this greater capacity for suffering, quite as 
much as to the gift of thought, that man owes his 
superiority over the animals. The law of life is death. 
There is no scene so lovely and benign that it does not 
cloak a thousand tragedies—from the fish in the claws 
of a hawk to the ant-hill laid in ruins. Nor is man, 
like Orpheus, the pet of Nature. He has been made 
vulnerable to every weapon of animal life and of the 
elements, yet he is lord, “nobler,” in the words of 
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Pascal, “than that which kills him because he knows 
that he dies, and of the advantage that the universe 
has over him the universe knows nothing.” He recog- 
nizes death, therefore it has the greater power to hurt 
him; and what the mind alone cannot apprehend, suf- 
fering teaches, making him apprentice to eternal wis- 
dom. He is the reason for thé world’s creation, God’s 
deputy, to whom alone has been given the power to 
transform life, without whom Nature would be pur- 
poseless, and on whose sleeping strength she is 
obliged to wait century upon century until he shall | 
have finished the heaven that she began. To be aware 
of this inheritance is to be a man, to fulfil it is to be 
Christ. That is why Gethsemane once contained God’s 
whole creation, not only nature cultivated for man’s 
service and delight, but man made God through that 
highest kind of suffering—that which is voluntarily 
endured for the sake of the progress of mankind. 

To say that we worship the God of nature—the God 
that lighted the stars and sowed the forests—is not 
enough. Nor is it enough to include in our faith God 
in the soul of man, the source of our divine but vague 
possibilities. If we worship these possibilities, we 
must also worship their fulfilment in the highest life 
of which we can conceive, that of inspired self-sacrifice. 
That life is our God. The crucifix stands for the union 
of God with man and nature. The animal suffers be- 
cause he lives; man, because he thinks as well as lives, 
suffers more; and when, of his own accord, man lays 
down his life for the divine idea, he, suffering most, 
becomes God. 

To thus create God in our own image may seem to 
some an affront to the Eternal Mystery. But after all, 
worship of God cannot be very far removed from the 
veneration that we feel for even those fragments of 
nobility that we find in people whom we love. Let 
any one of us call to mind whatever personality we 
feel to be most truly great, and picture it shorn of 
every littleness, its strength thrice purified, would it 
not then be hypocrisy to profess that any higher power 
existed, or to call our reverence for it anything but 
worship? Moreover, knowing this height to have been 
once attained, can we continue to worship only the 
root of life—the endless mysteries that compose the 
earth, that move beside us, arch above our heads—and 
still deny its flower? Much that passes for religion is 
but its raw material, and God, whom we freely ac- 
knowledge in the abstract as the source of all beauty 
and all being, might always remain the object of a 
purely intellectual deference but for his most intimate 
and poignant manifestation in the life that could be 
ours if we cared enough. 

The mountain calvaries of Switzerland contrast 
strangely with the immensity of their surroundings. 
Their weatherbeaten roofs express the futile efforts of 
humanity to shield its own; their slender height is 
dwarfed and artificial. But to the simple believer, 
paying some passing reverence, this very panorama in 
all its overwhelming majesty is but the background of 
that recurrent wooden figure. He may invest the cross 
with a fancied intrinsic power over his fate, his rever- 
ence may be perfunctory, but it is in this sacred symbol, 
none the less, that he finds revealed to his perfect 
satisfaction the selfsame spirit by which the world 
was made. 

All good is one. A man’s right act is brother to 
night and day. There is but one life, and between 
the perfected life of man and that which we say 
created the world there can be no distinction. Nature 
is apt to humble us, to fill us with a sense of our own 
aimless and foolish struggle, so that we feel her 
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strength alone to be beautiful and worthy of emula- 
tion. But in reality, holy as Nature is, her life is 
inarticulate and cold compared with the life of men. 
When, desperate for peace and the comfort of great 
spaces, we put the city behind us and enter Nature’s 
world, we find that peace, not because we have plunged 
into a foreign element, but because we have uncon- 
sciously rediscovered something of our own. We have 
brought into the woods a city product,—our character, 
the work of human contact,—and the divinity of sun 
and cloud would not appear to us so unmistakable but 
for our proof of that divinity in its greater revelation 
in mankind. We are related to Nature by every tie of 
upright thought and sacrifice, and it is in the lowly 
eminence of Calvary that we find eternally expressed 
“the strength of the hills.” 


Long Ere the Dawn 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Long ere the dawn 

A man rose up and walked alone 
Upon the hills. 

The stars knew him— 

In Syria the stars speak unto men. 
The breath of aloes washed in dew 
Came up the slope. 

He drank it in and paused, 

As the first waking bird 

Shattered the silence with a song. 
Then waited he, and watched, 
Erect, full-powered, 

His face turned toward the east, 
Expectant, eager, held 

As at a world’s nativity. 


Our United States: A City for the People 


In Seattle one is not asked to share a diminutive ‘bite’” 
in a kitchenette; everything is human size 
in matter and spirit 


THOMAS VAN NESS 
SEATTLE, WASH., September 4, 1920. 


as UT, CAN A HOTEL like this pay?” I asked. 
B “Tt certainly can, and it does,” was the em- 
phatic rejoinder of the elderly gentleman to 
whom I addressed my remark. He was a pioneer resi- 
dent of Spokane and personally acquainted with Mr. 
Davenport, the owner and manager of the large and 
beautifully appointed hotel of that name, which so 
awakened my surprise and admiration. At the time 
we were seated in the spacious central hallway, or 
lobby, strongly reminiscent of the artistic Pennsyl- 
vania in New York. As I looked around at the quiet, 
restrained taste displayed, my wonder grew, and went 
out in another question, “Who furnished in this ad- 
mirable style these various public rooms?” “Why, 
Davenport himself—it has been his hobby. He knows 
as much about Chinese vases, Persian rugs, and good 
pictures as any of your celebrated Boston decorators. 
It has been what he has worked for ever since he 
started,—to give Spokane something beautiful and 
worthy. Yes, sir, every thousand dollars he has made 
goes right back into furnishings and improvements. 
Money! Why, money with him doesn’t count. It is 
not the first object in life—something higher. Well, 
here you’ve got the results, in this fine and palatial 
structure. There is nothing better—is there?—in New 
York or Chicago?” 
No, there is nothing better. When Elbert Hubbard 
some time before the war wrote in admiration about 
“the Davenport,” it sounded like a bit of romancing. 
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What he wrote is sober fact. Hotels like this and 
towns like Spokane give a new faith in democracy. 
They show that not every one here in the West is think- 
ing of just what can be made in dollars and cents. 
There is a growingsappreciation of beauty for its own 
sake, a willingness to put the best at the disposal of 
the populace. I have been thinking over the various 
palaces I have seen,—Sans Souci, Charlottenburg, 
Warsaw, those in Copenhagen, Budapest, England, and 
Bulgaria. I cannot recall one as comfortable, or to my 
mind more harmonious in style and coloring. This 
Spokane palace of democracy is at the service of any 
and every man with a dollar in his pocket, to be en- 
joyed in a measure by the passer-by or stranger in 
Eastern Washington. 

Perhaps Seattle, even more than Spokane, gives one 
the feeling of democracy triumphant. “The plain 
people possess this place,” said a disgusted member of 
the Seattle Ranier Club. So they do, but why be un- 
happy because of that fact? Go to the parks—and 
they are in every section of the city—and you see those 
public centres given up to the enjoyment of the crowd. 
Perhaps they are, too, in Eastern cities, but not in the 
same generous way. In Seattle, convenient tables and 
benches are put at the disposal of picnickers; com- 
munity stoves with wood, and even axes to cut the 
wood, are provided without expense. There are camp- 


ing-booths for wayfarers, tennis grounds, baseball ° 


grounds, and swimming-pools with free swimming les- 
sons given at the moving platforms along Lake Wash- 
ington. There is a splendid, free public library, with 
branches, free band concerts, flower gardens, etc. 
Here and there at transfer points seats are placed; 
such seats are also to be found in front of department 
stores. 

Jt is always risky to indulge in prophecy about any 
part of the United States, particularly the Pacific 
Coast section. A quarter of a century ago many East- 
erners looked upon Seattle as a boom town. “Why,” 
they said, “should there be a great city at that half- 
way place on Puget Sound? Why not at Bellingham, 
or Tacoma?” Such doubters could not then look for- 
ward and see the immense development of Oriental 
trade which has given to Seattle some of its big piers 
where the trans-Pacific Japanese steamships dock, nor 
could they know of the gold to be discovered in Alaska 
and the great rush which would follow for that un- 
known territory. Who twenty years ago was suffi- 
ciently blessed with insight to see the converging of 
overland railroad systems at Seattle? 

The deciding factor in all this upbuilding is un- 
doubtedly the Seattle spirit, fully matching in courage 
and purpose that of Chicago. It is this spirit of civic 
co-operation, of democracy raised to an intelligent 
pitch, that has “taken the trick,” if I may use a fa- 
vorite Puget Sound expression. Even the fairly well 
informed traveller of to-day is hardly prepared for the 
tall New-York-like buildings on Second and Third Ave- 
nues, the crowded sidewalks, the hundreds of automo- 
biles, the numerous, clanging trolley cars, the attrac- 
tive shops, and the many-storied department stores, 
with their tempting displays, not only of all sorts and 
kinds of domestic goods, but of the marvels from Japan, 
China, and India. One is constantly reminded as he 
walks these avenues or along Pike Street, of Market 
Street, San Francisco, or State Street, Chicago, though 
neither of these other cities can boast proportionally 
of the miles of splendidly paved asphaltum streets, 
beautifully parked on either side, and kept faultlessly 
clean. Neither can Chicago or San Francisco claim 


to the same extent the well-kept lawns, trees, and 
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shrubbery to be found in the residential portions of 
Seattle. Around Volunteer Park are houses of pre- 
tentiousness, some of them of excellent architectural de- 
sign. The district approaches most nearly to what in 
older cities might be called the aristocratic section; 
but as one walks by the faultless lawns in the later 
afternoon,—lawns reminding one of England’s best,— 
one sees perhaps the owner of a fine house sitting in 
shirt-sleeves on the front porch, or his wife with the 
sprinkling-hose, watering the shrubbery. 

Let me say a word about the children. They appear 
‘to me delightfully good-natured. There is little rowdy- 
ism noticeable and apparently slight inclination to 
destroy. For illustration, in Tacoma, about the high 
school, there is a hedge of Caroline Testout roses. At 
the time of my visit, these roses were in full bloom. 
So far as I could see, none of the flowers had been 
picked, nor the leaves torn away. The hedge remains 
intact, unbroken. I wonder if such a hedge of flowers 
could have remained over a night in Chicago or Bos- 
ton, where the hoodlums seem to go unhampered on 
their lawless way. There are no signs in the parks or 
along the streets to keep off the grass, nor does one see 
the litter of flying newspapers, banana skins, and gen- 
eral refuse that is so common in the public places of 
various Eastern cities. 

Life in Seattle impresses the stranger as having 
about it less of the picnic quality than that in and 
around Los Angeles. The metropolis of Southern Cali- 
fornia consists largely of houses (or, as they have been 
called, “night resting-places”) of the “bungaletto” 
type—small and ephemeral, where housekeeping is re- 
duced to its simplest terms. Perhaps the rainy winters 
prevailing in Western Washington make more durable 
- houses a necessity; perhaps, too, Seattle itself as a city 
has greater permanency than some of the centres fur- 
ther south. Be that as it may, one in visiting is not 
asked so often in Seattle just to “take a bite in the 
kitchenette” or “dining corner,” nor is he called on so 
often to partake of an informal fruit and baker’s bread 
sort of a lunch on the piazzetta. In short, diminutives 
and all they betoken are less in evidence in the North. 


Good Ecclesiastical Style in Chapel 


On my last visit to Seattle, some twenty-odd years 
ago, I spoke in the Unitarian church on Seventh Street 
near Pike Street. That was sold, and is now used as 
a centre for salvation of the extreme revivalistic type. 
A new building was erected at the corner of Boylston 
and Olive Streets. That, too, was sold within the last 
year to the Seventh Day Adventists. I am happy to 
say I was present in August at the Unitarian congre- 
gational meeting when a new lot 120 x 120 was decided 
upon, and since has been purchased. It is on an up- 
town avenue at the corner of Spring Street, accessible 
by car lines, and in every way a desirable location. 
Plans have not been settled upon, but the general 
feeling is for a church structure of the New England 
meeting-house type, or Colonial. The trustees have 
very wisely decided to erect first of all a parish house, 
where the congregation may worship until a sufficient 
sum of money is obtained for the larger building. 

Some miles away from this new location is the 
University Church, so wisely presided over by Rev. 
John C. Perkins and his wife. I say “his wife,” be- 
cause Mrs. Perkins is a very active influence and a 
true apostle of spiritual culture. In a new civilization 
architecture, except commercial, is still in the forma- 
tive period. It is gratifying, therefore, to see an ec- 
clesiastical style so well carried out as is exhibited by 
the University Chapel. An attractive lych-gate gives 
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entrance to the restful churchyard and prepares the 
worshipper for the English Gothic interior. 

Just here it may be interesting to certain Eastern 
readers to know that property-owners along the street 
were made indignant by this copy of English gateways. 
“Why should there be a cover or roof to such a gate?” 
they said. ‘Why should there be any fence or hedge 
shutting in the lawn? The whole thing is entirely too 
un-American.” In consequence, their complaint devel- 
oped into a law-suit, and the law-suit went from one 
court to another until it reached the Supreme Court 
of the State. There the objectors seriously argued 
that this lych-gate with its roof marred their view 
and lessened the value of near-by property. The com- 
plaint was ridiculous, and of course the court saw it so. 
Consequently, the ecclesiastical gate remains, and in 
time, as taste develops, let us hope even the irate 
neighbors will look upon it as a thing of fitness and 
beauty. 


Human Life Receives Higher Valuation 


Mr. Perkins has called his church by the name he has 
because it is situated not far from the grounds of the 
State University, an institution, I am told, growing 
not only in the number of its students, but in effective- 
ness. It is surprising to see the vigor of these far- 
Western state institutions,—their large and expensive 
buildings and their well-kept grounds. As is well 
known, the medley of styles shown in the earlier years 
at Berkeley, Calif., has given way to beautiful build- 
ings of a uniform Italian Renaissance type. So here in 
Seattle a general collegiate style has been adopted. 
It is rather an ornate English Gothic, but very well 
adapted, I should suppose, to the needs and to the 
location. 

There still stands in the university grounds one of © 
the buildings of the Alaska Exposition. Entering this, 
the visitor gains some idea of the immensity of the 
trees that formerly grew in the Puget Sound country. 
Unhappily, most of these great trees have been either 
destroyed by man or by the forest fires that are so 
carelessly set by loggers and campers. Nature, how- 
ever, is kind, and a new growth is starting up every- 
where. But it is a question whether many of us will 
have the patience to wait for hundreds of years until 
these young trees reach the growth and dignity of the - 
former giants. 

Waste seems to be a characteristic everywhere in 
these new States. As one looks over the sides of the 
steamer plying between Tacoma and Seattle, one sees 
thousands of logs and pieces of lumber floating in the 
water. Taking the boat which goes down the Sound 
toward Anacortes and Bellingham, the traveller has 
glimpses of the waste at saw-mills. Just how these 
many scraps of wood that are now burned or de- 


‘stroyed can be conserved, I do not know, but to one 


who lives in an Eastern city and realizes the expensive- 
ness of wood, it seems a sin to see so much of it wasted 
in the State of Washington. 

Civilization is expensive. It drains the forces of 
nature as well as the vitality of man. But need it be 
so? I seem to detect a better day. Human life is 
having a higher value placed upon it, that is sure. 
Perhaps as knowledge grows there will come more and 
more economy in production, more and more apprecia- 
tion of the things of nature. There are destructive 
agencies still active, but here on the Pacific Coast there 
is a crystallizing determination to build up stronger, 
finer communities, and the efforts in that direction are 


certainly cheering and in many cases most commend- 
able. 
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Fairy Castles 
FRANCES B, FENTON 


My sister says that fairies dwell 

In trees and flowers, in wood and dell; 

But I have watched and searched all ’round, 
And not a single fairy found. 


To-day I climbed our apple-tree, 

And there I made a ’scovery ! 

Up in the sky, blue as my tie, 

I saw great gleaming clouds glide by. 


So now I know where fairies stay. 

In castle clouds they live and play, 

In palaces all marble white, 

Which change to rose and gold toward night. 


‘Polly and the Pale Pigs 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


How Polly loved those pigs! 

Seven of them there were, black and 
white, all marked differently so that it 
was easy to tell them apart. Their names 
were Billy and Bowser and Kinky and 
Curly and Chubby and Chirky and Bim. 

Billy had a saddle-shaped black splotch 
on his back, big enough so that you could 
see, at almost any distance, that it was 
Billy. Bowser was nearly all white, ex- 
cept one ear and his tail; there couldn’t 
be any mistake about Bowser. Kinky had 
the kinkiest tail! That entire family had 
wonderful tails, always neatly curled, and 
_hever (except just once!) hanging down 
in a limp, untidy, spiritless manner; but 
Kinky had an extra kink in. hers, so that 
it was easy, always, for even a stranger 
to tell which was Kinky, without ever 
being told that ’twas Kinky! Curly had 
a perfect Marcel wave all along his back. 
Part of it was black, and part of it was 
white. The little white waves shone like 
silver, and the little black waves glistened 
like polished ebony. Oh, it was a beauti- 
ful little back, that Marcel-waved back of 
Curly’s! Not another of the seven, nor 
indeed a single other pig in town, had 
such a charming back. And yet Curly 
never acted proud. He was a sensible, 
every-day sort of little pig, was Curly. 
Chubby had the chunkiest little body, a 
full two inches shorter than any of her 
brothers or sisters; and as she had just 
as good an appetite as any of them, and 
had not nearly as long a body to fill up, 
you can easily see that “Chubby” was a 
perfectly fitting name for her. Chirky 
was the one who always answered first, 
and came running a little ahead of the 
others when Polly called them. She had 
an extremely roguish eye, and a cunning 
little way of tilting her head to one side 
when she was being talked to. No, Chirky 
really couldn’t have been named anything 
else but Chirky. Bim was the little fel- 
low—‘‘the titman,’ igrandfather called 
him. He was so much smaller than any 
one of the others that there never was 
any bother in seeing which one was Bim. 
He didn’t in the least mind being little. 
He could run as fast as any of them, all 
through the pleasant old orchard where 
they lived; and he could eat just as much, 
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so maybe he expected to be as big as his 
biggest brother, some day. Anyway, Bim 
never worried. He was almost as chirky 
as Chirky herself. 

Indeed, they all were exceedingly cheer- 
ful little pigs. They had a delightful, 
kind mother, who taught them good man- 
ners and habits, and let them cuddle close 
to her nice big warm self whenever they 
needed a nap. They looked so comfy, all 
cuddling close, and sleeping as hard as if 
they were big pigs, and growing as fast 
as ever they could all the while! 

They always were up by four o’clock, 
at the latest, for it was almost always 
lovely pink daylight by then, and they lost 
no time in racing down to the old Pear 
Sweet tree, to get the big yellow apples 
that had fallen off in the night, while they 
were sound asleep. They knew they al- 
ways would find those apples there—al- 
ways; for they always had found them 
there, ever since they could remember. At 
first, they had just capered after their 
mother and watched her eat the sweet 
yellow fruit, which she made into sweet 
milk for them; but soon they experi- 
mented with the apples themselves,—little 
pieces that their mother bit off and 
dropped, perhaps to teach them—and then 
they found that apples were very, very 
good. Presently even little Bim would 
begin on a big golden Pear Sweet, and 
worry it until he had bitten a piece out, 
and after that it was easy. 

Yes, they were as cheerful a little fam- 
ily of pigs as ever you could wish to see— 
until one sad day. 

They had begun to feel quite grown up, 
for they had been given a trough all by 
themselves. It was divided into seven 
parts, so that each one had a sort of bowl 
to himself or herself. Sometimes, though, 
instead of standing and eating in a neat, 
orderly row, each eating from his or her 
own separate bowl, two or three or four 
would try to eat out of one bowl. But 
that was in a spirit of sociability, I’m 
sure, and to show that no particular one 
of them thought that he or she was any 
better than any other one. Their ladylike 
mother had trained them so carefully that 
I am sure it was not from bad manners 
that they did it. 

One morning they were especially hun- 
gry. It was a little later than usual, and 
they were so glad to see Polly and her 
father coming with their breakfast! He 
carried two pails of porridge, full to the 
brim, one of them for the old mother pig, 
and one for the seven little pigs. Polly 
carried a long iron spoon, to stir up the 
meal where it had settled to the bottom of 
the pails. How good it smelled! 

“Quee, quee, quee!’”’ chorussed Billy and 
Bowser and Kinky and Curly and Chubby 
and Chirky and Bim, “Quee, quee, quee!”’ 
—meaning, of course, as you doubtless 
know: ‘“Good-morning, Master! Good- 
morning, Mistress Polly! And please, 
please, please, please, hurry !” 

In spite of their good manners, they 
almost walked into their bowls, they were 
so hungry ! 

How quickly they made that breakfast 
disappear,—all but a little at the end. 
Then they began to eat more slowly, and 
to sniff a little. And finally they walked 
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away, leaving that bit of porridge in the 
trough, which was something they never 
had been known to do before. 

“T wonder what made them do that,” 
said Polly. 

“Oh,” answered her father, “I suppose 
they have eaten more Pear Sweets this 
morning than usual. I came down myself, 
uncommonly early, hoping to get a few 
nice ones for you and mother, for you 
know it’s the mellowest, best ones that 
drop off, but there wasn’t one left, even 
though it was quite windy last night. Bim 
was gobbling the last bit of the last one 
in sight—the little pig!” 

Polly tried to smile, but it was a faint 
little Smile. ‘I don’t know,” she worried. 
“They always do eat them all; and they’ve 
never left any breakfast before. Whoever 
heard of little pigs ever leaving a bit of 
their breakfast?” 

“Nobody, I guess,” laughed her father; 
“but there has to be a first time to every- 
thing. They’re all right, Polly girl!” 

But Polly did not go with her father, 
as usual, to help feed the two calves, 
Romulus and Remus. She stayed right 
where she was, watching her dear piggies. 
It was not long before she came flying 
after her father, almost out of breath. 

“QO father, come, come quick!” she 
gasped. “Bim is lying down and blinking 
in such a funny way. And the curl is all 
out of his tail! And the others are so 
serious, father! And so pale—oh, so pale! 
O father—I—I—father, do you suppose— 
do you think— Well, father, you know 
that medicine that grandmother sent off 
and got, and this morning Dr. Brown said 
she mustn’t take it any more—she’d just 
begun—and mother gave me the bottle— 
such a big one, father!—and told me to 
empty it into the sink, and rinse out the 
bottle, and it would be nice for something. 
And O father, I was in a—a hurry, for I 
wanted to feed my rabbits, and I didn’t 
go as far as the sink—I emptied it into 
the piggies’ pail. I—I didn’t suppose it 
would do any harm—and now I’ve killed 
them, father—my dear little piggies!” 

“Oh, I guess not, Pollykins,’ said her 
father; “but we won’t take any chances. 
I’ll telephone at once for Dr. Smithywick.” 

Dr. Smithywick was the doctor who 
had another long name, “Veterinarian.” 
And he cured all the sick calves and colts 
and horses and cows and pigs in the neigh- 
borhood, to say nothing of puppies and 
kittens and chickens and ducks, and even 
Dad Barker’s old donkey ! 

He was at home that morning, and an- 
swered the telephone himself; and as soon 
as he heard what had been put in the 
pigs’ porridge he knew at once just what 
to do. He brought over something with 
a long name, “Antidote.” It was in a big 
bottle, and had to be poured down the 
little pigs’ throats from the long iron 
spoon. Polly helped. By that time all of 
them were lying down and blinking, like 
Bim, and there wasn’t a bit of curl left in 
their tails! Not even in Kinky’s! You 
never saw such limp tails in all your life, 
never ! 

But presently they got up, and walked 
around, though not even Chirky acted very 
chirky. And they still looked a bit pale. 
Then Dr. Smithywick went home, after 


‘chase for the dwarf. 
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tweaking Polly’s ear, and warning her not 
to feed little pigs anything that her grand- 
mother was not allowed by the doctor to 
take; and father went off to his work. 
But Polly stayed with her seven precious 
piggies all day, except when she went in 
for just a bite of dinner at noon. The 
pigs didn’t care about dinner, and not very 
much about supper; but in the morning 
they were as eager as ever to begin break- 
fast, after eating up every Pear Sweet 
that was on the ground! How Polly’s 
heart danced to see them! ; 

“Quee, quee, quee!” they chorussed. 
“Somehow or other we’ve missed a meal 
or two, and now we must make up for 
lost time!” 

They tried to eat out of one bowl, every 
one of them, oh, so sociably! And they 
were no longer one bit pale. Polly reached 
over and patted the glistening backs of 
Billy and Bowser and Kinky and Curly 
and Chubby and Chirky and Bim, and felt 


sure she was the happiest little girl in the 


whole big world. 


The Dwarf and the Giant-Boy 
CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Once upon a time there was a family of 
Giants who lived in the land of Let’s 
Pretend, and they had a young son who 
was not afraid of anything. 

He was so strong that he could play 
marbles with boulders, and he was so 
plucky that he did not mind in the least 
when the other people laughed at him, 
because he had a dwarf for his very best 
friend. 

No one could audaretnid why the giant- 
boy loved the dwarf who lived in the 
woods, for he was rather a grasping, dis- 
agreeable little fellow. But the giant-boy 
used to look for the dwarf almost every 
day, creeping carefully through the woods 
on his hands and knees, hunting for him. 

When he found the dwarf, the giant- 
boy would set him on the tip of his little 
finger and run with him over the hills 
and back again. It was like the steeple- 
Or the giant-boy 
would put him on a leaf and blow him 
way up in the air, catching him safely 
when he drifted down. It was like a ride 
in an airship for the dwarf. 

When the giant-boy was ten years old, 
it was time, according to’ the custom of 
the country, for him to go out and test 
his courage, and if he came home as brave 
as he started, his giant-father would give 
him a beautiful wooded mountain to be 
his inheritance. His giant-mother gave 
him several bushels of apples and five 
hundred sandwiches and a barrel of milk 
to carry with him, and she told him that 
when these were gone, the giants along 
the way would be glad to give him food 
and shelter. 

_ So the giant-boy started out with his 
heart full of courage, but he had gone 
only a little way when he met a storm. It 
was a terrific black storm that came 
rumbling down from the sky and crashing 
over the hills. It brought fire and thun- 
derbolts with it and it seemed to shake 
the whole earth. Going into such a storm 
was like marching alone into an advanc- 
ing army, but the giant-boy did it, and 
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he was soon safely through the storm, just 


by facing it. 
He met bravely all kinds of things,— 


the dark, strangers and larger giants and 
unknown places and new kinds of hard 
work. He grew older and nearer to being 
a giant-man before he turned toward 
home again. When he was almost there, 
he entered the forest, and whom should 
he see but his old friend the dwarf, dig- 
ging beside a stream! 

“Here Iam! Are you not glad to see 
me?” the young giant called as he stepped 
across the stream with one stride. 

“Let me alone. I am busy,” the dwarf 
replied. Then, without looking up, he 
threw a pebble at the giant. It hit his 
heart and he heard a loud crack. 

“Now I have lost my inheritance,” he 
said to himself, “my heart is cracked.” 

“How did that happen?” his giant- 
father asked when the boy reached home. 

“I met and conquered the storms and 
all kinds of dangers,” the giant-boy an- 
swered, “but my friend the dwarf threw a 
pebble at me and it cracked my heart.” 

“Oh, I should have told you about that 
before you started out,’ his giant-father 
said, taking down a big book of rules that 
could be used in any land as well as the 
land of Let’s Pretend. He read from it: 
“The misdeeds of others can do us no 
permanent harm.” “So the dwarf’s mean- 
ness doesn’t count against you,” he said; 
‘it only counts against the dwarf.” 

So the giant-boy was given a beautiful 
wooded mountain for his inheritance, and 
the crack in his heart soon grew together. 
As for the dwarf, he was always a little 
lonely dwarf and never grew up to be 
anything else. 


The Rain 
ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


My dear little earth, oh what is the matter? 
Your bonny brown skin is parchéd and dry. 
Pit-pat, little earth, pit-pat and pit-patter. 
Look up, bonnie blossoms! 
Look up, waving meadows of wheat and of rye! 


Horse Sense 
A true story — and a sermon 
RoC 


A friend of mine, a physician, once 
lived at Livermore, Me. He owned a 
horse, twenty-five years old, which he kept 
out at pasture. Once in a while he would 
visit the household pet, to see how he was 
getting along. On such occasions he 
would take with him a measure of cracked 


corn and oats with which to call the 


horse and furnish him a welcome treat. 

As time went on, other horses were 
added, and all lived together as good 
horse-comrades. Together they spent the 
days and nights. Together they enjoyed 
the sunshine and endured the storm. To- 
gether they roamed over the bare hill- 
sides, and together they foraged in the 
rich pasturage. 

One day when the good physician vis- 
ited his ward, he was seized with a gen- 
erous impulse. He would not only give 
his own horse a relish of grain, but he 
would share the supply with the others. 
He also added a generous amount of salt, 
which their animal natures craved, and 
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for which they always had a keen ap- 
petite. With these winsome tid-bits, the 
doctor climbed a small knoll, calling, 
“Ka-day, Ka-day,’ and then adding the 
horse’s name, “Joyance, Joyance.” The 
family had given him that name because 
he had afforded them so much happiness 
in the past. 

Soon the faithful animal appeared at 
the edge of the woods, but he was all 
alone. Recognizing, his master at once, 
he neighed loud and heartily and then 
cantered towards him, circling round and 
round, whinnying all the while. He came 
up close to his owner, and thrust out his 
muzzle for the grain. But the unselfish 
doctor said, “No, not yet; you go down 
and bring up the others first.” Away gal- 
loped the obedient creature, back through 
the thicket and into the woods. In a few 
moments he returned with the other five 
and all ate their dinner together. 


Hull of the Mayflower 


Dr. Rendel Harris, chairman of the 
English Speaking Union, claims he has 
discovered the hull of the Mayflower, the 
ship in which the Pilgrims sailed 
from England to America, and that 
he will tell his secret in full at a con- 
ference to be held in Plymouth in Sep- 
tember. It is believed that Dr. Harris 
thinks the beams and old timbers in a 
barn adjoining Old Jordan’s Hostel, at 
Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire, are 
part of the hull and deck of the May- 
flower. Many of the worm-eaten beams 
bear the marks of a ship’s rivets and 
tackle. One newspaper says that there is 
a local tradition that a Quaker, who was 
a professional shipbreaker, once lived in 
the neighborhood and sold timbers to 
farmers, If the tradition is trustworthy, 
he might have sold the timbers of the 
Mayflower to the owner of Jordan’s 
Hostel. 


Oil Pipe-Line in France 


France, due to lack of coal, is having 
a hard time with transportation. To help 
solve the problem, American engineers are 
laying a double pipe-line from the French 
port Havre to Paris. This will be the 
first pipe-line to be laid in a country 
which produces no oil. When completed, 
the new line will be able to carry twenty- 
four thousand barrels of oil in one day. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at_moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuierx, Rev. Pf eStores R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BUR 


Directors: George R. Blinn, ea M. Louise Brown, 
ev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, fr, William H, 

Augusta G, Williams, M.D 
PARKER B. FIELD, ot alien Secretary, 

279 Tremont Street, Bostom, Mass. 
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Unitarians at Chautauqua 


One hundred and sixty-six of them were pres- 
ent— What the institute achieved 


Unitarians have for many years 
been welcomed at Chautauqua, and in- 
dividuals of our faith have frequently 
spoken at their gatherings, but not until 
the present year have we been organ- 
ically connected with the other denomina- 
tions in co-operativegwork at that insti- 
tution. Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Disciples, and Unitarians united, this 
summer, in an institute of religious edu- 
cation, with Dr. Florence Buck of the De- 
partment of Religious Education as a 


RETURNING FROM A LECTURE,—THE LAKE NEAR BY 


member of the faculty. A Presbyterian 
minister confessed that when it came her 
turn to give a course of lectures he hesi- 
tated about attending, fearing her lectures 
might be too “materialistic.” He made 
the venture, however, and at the close 
of the course, both on his own account 
and in behalf of the class, publicly 
thanked Dr. Buck for the help she had 
given them. Instead of the lectures being 
“materialistic,” he had found that spirit- 
uality was the dominant note. This 
course, he testified, was the most helpful 
of all he had heard at Chautauqua. 
Representatives of our own denomina- 
tion found help as well as inspiration in 
the co-operative effort. Supt. Thomas M. 
Roberts, of our Washington, D.C., school, 
writes: “I was so well pleased with the 
leavening process going on there that I 
should like our Unitarian people to con- 
tinue to affiliate with the other denomina- 
tions in this very important educational 
work. I hope it will continue from year 
to year. It was a unique programme. The 
speakers all presented practical facts, not 
theories. If the class work outlined at 
Chautauqua is adopted, there will be no 
difficulty in holding the interest of boys 
and girls when they arrive at the awaken- 
ing age of fourteen to sixteen.” It is no 
wonder that he adds, “Jt was with a feel- 
ing of achievement and victory that I re- 
turned to Washington from Chautauqua.” 
The superintendent of the First Church 
school at Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. William W. 
Austin, is equally enthusiastic over his 
personal gain at the Chautauqua institute, 
and notes with especial interest the fact 
that upon his return to his year’s work 
he found his people ready to respond to 
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his efforts. ‘There seems to be a new 
spirit among our people concerning the 
chureh school,” he writes. ‘The Alliance 
made its first meeting a mothers’ meeting, 
and our school was the topic of the day. 
The President assures us they will make 
this a church-school year, and has asked 
for work. Next week the Laymen’s League 
meets, and we have similar assurances 
from them. All this is an indirect result 
of the Chautauqua institute, I am sure.” 

One feature of the summer institute 
work which is a constant delight to those 
who assume the responsibility of carrying 
it on is the evident surprise of those who 
attend for the first time in discovering 
how pleasure and profit 
are combined, and even 
made identical. Superin- 
tendent Roberts, who says 
this was his “first adven- 
ture in this line of trying 
to get an all-round relig- 
ious education as a Sun- 
day-school teacher in a 
three weeks’ business 
man’s vacation,” is but 
one of many of these. A 
little more fully Mrs. 
Annie M. Tuttle, of Lynn, 
writes: “At last the dream 
of years has come true. I 
have really been to Chau- 
tauqua! At first things 
seemed confused and 
crowded, but gradually 
one sensed the real com- 
munity of spirit and the good-will and 
fraternity everywhere. In the lectures on 
Religious Education one could not tell any 
one’s ereed by the expression of his face 
or the cut of his coat, for each student 
listened for those things which were of 
common belief. Truly, the sixteen days 
were well spent.” 

It is doubtless true, as expressed by Mrs. 
T. M. Roberts of Wash- 
ington, to whom we are 
indebted for the two il- 
lustrations that accom- 
pany this article, that 
“the natural charms of 
Chautauqua” contributed 
largely to the success of 
the institute. She com- 
mends especially the 
“noteworthy” lectures of 
Dr. Weigle, of Yale Uni- 
versity, Dr. Gates, who 
“handled his subject in 
a modern and competent 
manner,” Dr. Hurlbut’s 
lectures on Palestine, 
using the large outdoor 
model of that land which 
constitutes a striking fea- 
ture of the Chautauqua 
grounds, and the courses by Dean Ma- 
thews, and Miss Chamberlin. She was not 
alone, however, in acknowledging primary 
indebtedness to our own representative on 
the faculty, adding that “the Unitarians 
were proud to have such an excellent rep- 
resentative on the faculty as Dr. Buck.” 
In this judgment Mrs. Algernon S. Smith, 
of Charleston, N.C., agrees: “I was not 
alone in feeling that it was Dr. Buck who 
put inspiration into the course.” 
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It is not surprising that Rev. George H. 
Badger, who is in charge of Unitarian 
work at Chautauqua, thinks that “the in- 
stitute idea is worth trying again.” Others 
add that to him and his wife, not forgetting 
the daughter’s delightful presence, the suc- 
cess of these meetings was largely due. 
The quiet influence of our representatives 
at Chautauqua, entering in friendly spirit 
into all good’ works there going forward, 
has disarmed sectarian suspicion and led 
many to see the real meaning and purpose 
of the Unitarian movement. And now 
that the situation has so developed that 
interdenominational work has become a 
reality, we should take whatever forward 
steps may be necessary to insure that 
work being carried to the fullest success. 
Much is to be gained by going forward: 
our workers can here be helped to greater 
efficiency, our churches can be brought 
into a larger understanding of the common 
task in which all the denominations are 
alike engaged, and those of other faiths 
may be led to a friendly attitude toward 
us as co-workers in bringing in the King- 
dom of God. 

While we are still in a small minor- 
ity in these great gatherings, it is much 
that, as the Chautauqua Daily reports, 
166 Unitarians were registered during the 
summer, a not inconsiderable number. 
This daily paper, published on the grounds, 
gives ample space to our denominational 
activities. Mr. Badger is right, as those 
who know the situation also believe, that 
Unitarians have at Chautauqua one of the 
finest opportunities offered in this coun- 
try. Our work there should be more ade- 
quately housed, and our programme of 
activities greatly increased. 

For the study atmosphere, there is no 
other place in summer—in the minds of 
Chautauqua’s legion of devoted friends 
—which can surpass it. 

It is significant that our entrance into 


UNITARIAN HOUSE FROM THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY 


organic relations with other churches at 
this great centre of religious activity is 
through the channel of religious educa- 
tion. Whatever may be true in other fields 
of religious work, in this field the great- 
ness of the task to be accomplished and 


the scientific development of present-day: 


methods serve to obliterate division lines 
and bring our own workers into the closest 


relations with those of other denomina- 


tions. i 


= 
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.. A Statement: to the Churches — 


“si. U4 


MINOT SIMONS 
Vice-Chairman ‘of the Campaign Committee 


“he. Christansiee ines 


tion, in, which men feel that true religion 
can.only be expressed in ancient and sooth- 
ing phrases, that it cannot speak the lan- 
guage of a new world; if so, this would 


4 A good many inquiries have come in go far to explain our present weakness. . 
concerning the relation of the Unitarian} Lowell wrote that “each age must wor- 
Campaign to the annual offering to the|ship its own thought of God.” It is more 
American Unitarian Association. I am|important to-day to get men to make their 
glad to make the matter clear at this time | own modern start in religion than to teach 
and avoid any future misunderstanding. | them to memorize the religious thought 
_ The Campaign is a new enterprise. It|of other ages. The emphasis Dr. Reese 
represents a forward. movement. Its ob-|puts on “spiritual freedom,” on the desire 
jectives touch the denominational work }of liberal religion “to develop the indi- 
carried on by the A. U. A. only in the vidual attitude in religion,” clearly indi- 
fields of new effort, consequently the ser-|cates that, once started in religion, each 
vice performed by the A. U. A. will still|individual and each church is free among 
have to be supported, At the present time}us to give emotional expression to its 
the denomination, through the A. U. A.,/own faith in its own forms and words. 
is ‘assisting more than one hundred] Bearing this freedom in mind, I am wholly 
churches. Appropriations,for the Church}unable to understand why there should 
Extension Department and for aided|be nervous and worried objection to hav- 
churches amount to $61,000. The publi-|/ing liberal religion described as _ start- 
cation work, the religious education work]/ing from three related ideas: first, the 
under way by the A. U. A., and its head-| worth of each individual; second, the 
quarters work annually take $70,000 more.| brotherhood of man to be expressed in 
This is the foundation work of the denom-|more brotherly social conditions; and 
imation, and the Campaign is building upon |} third, faith in and co-operation with those 
it. The two, however, are independent. | “cosmic processes, which noble minds have 
The A. U. A: will be one of the bene-|associated with their noblest thought of 
ficiaries of the Campaign, but only in its} God.” 
forward work. Its regular work, which is Some might choose different words, but 
now developed practically‘up to the annual |if faith in man and faith in social brother- 
collections, will still have to go on. Any|hood and faith in that purposive right and 
weakening in the work already carried on|truth we have associated with the name 
by the A. U. A. will weaken the structure | of God be not at the centre of our liberal 
built by the Campaign. ' |faith, I for one have not the slightest 
The Campaign will be finished in No-'|idea where Unitarianism does stand. Per- 
vember. Next spring the attention of the|haps some fortunate and less puzzled 
denomination will be directed to its regu-|brother, able, in the good old-fashioned 
lar work represented by the A. U. A. After!religious way, to feel himself as the 
the Campaign we shall all feel even more | “chosen vessel” of the Lord, a safe-deposit 
profoundly the importance of that frater-| box for the preservation of the faith once 
nal spirit and’ missionary endeavor which|and for all time delivered to the Uni- 
are being expressed every year by the} tarian saints, will kindly explain just 
fe te what is the difference in substance be- 
tween the starting-point of the old faith 
‘and the newly worded faith of Dr. Reese. 
Rosert 8S. Lorine. 


_ What is the Difference ? 


To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 
{.I was much surprised this summer to es 
hear various reports in Boston of the dis- ; 

may caused in many ministerial minds by Case of Dual Personality ? 

a paper read by Dr. Reese before the| To the Editor of Tun CuristTiANn RecisTar :— 
Summer. School, and afterward repeated} If you have the manhood to publish my 
. by him at the Isles of Shoals; and now} letter, I should like to have the opportunity 
that I have had the privilege of reading|to say, as a Unitarian minister, that I 
this able paper in THe CuristTIAN Rects-| feel it is a deplorable piece of denomina- 
TER of September 9 my astonishment has| tional policy. that the editor of our re- 
been greatly increased. ligious organ should set forth from week 
- In its emphasis on “the immediate ac-} to week his personal ideas of political 
cess: of man to spiritual resources” the| questions as the voice of Unitarianism, 
paper is a long step in advance of that] and should even throw forth the insinua- 
agnosticism that once had a stranglehold | tion continually that those who differ are 
on some of our churches. It is true that} tainted with irreligion. Speaking person- 
in its language it does not furnish an ex-| ally, I am of English origin and naturally 
ample of the fifty-seven different ways| my leanings would be toward the League 
in which our individualistic churches give} of Nations as interpreted and set forth 
emotional expression to their faith. But| by our President, but from the standpoint 
why should an attempt to describe briefly | of an American I am wholly opposed to 
the central point from which liberal faith| his policy. As a minister I carefully re- 
starts out use the poetical but indefinite} frain from personal. expressions on these 
language of psalm, or prayer-book, or| matters from the pulpit, feeling as I do 
hymn? Or would a formal address gain] that my specialty is personal religion. I 
in clearness if it fell back upon the con-| have a right to my views, however, as a 
ventional bromidic language of the usual] citizen, and I resent the imputation that 
sermon, often better: fitted to quiet| because my reason runs contrary to yours 
anxious feeling tham ‘to ‘inspire live and|I am therefore irreligious or unfit to oc- 
eflicient thought? Is it possible that we|cupy a Unitarian pulpit. These are my 
are reverting to the old orthodox posi-' personal’ statements, but I calmly assert 
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‘they are by no means peculiar and that 


hundreds of your readers are constantly 
echoing them in their hearts. 


THomaAS §8, RoBJENT. 
FALL River, Mass. 


- Would the Senate Refuse? 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Contrary to the opinion of Mr. George 
R. Bishop, it seems to me that there is in 
reality only one. League of Nations receiv- 
ing the active consideration of the world 
at this time: that League of Nations is 
the League of Nations; the League which 
is already in existence; the League to 
which belong France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, and more than a score of other 
nations; the League under the powers of 
which Mr. Root and other jurists are 
building the foundations, of a world. court; 
the League which President Wilson sub- 
mitted to the Senate something more than 
a year ago. Therefore the issue at the 
election this fall seems to me to be, “Do or 
do not the American people favor the en- 
trance of America into the League of 
Nations?” 

Upon that issue Mr. Harding says “No” 
and Mr. Cox says “Yes.” Therefore Mr. 
Bishop and all others who oppose Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the League should vote 
for Mr. Harding, while those who favor 
America’s entrance into the League should 
vote for Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Bishop asks the question whether 
the Senate will accept the treaty even in 
the event of a Democratic victory. I reply 
that it is nearly as reprehensible to vote 
according to. expediency as according to 
party prejudice. The ballot should result 
in a declaration of the will of the people. 
Furthermore, I cannot believe that the 
Senate would dare to refuse to carry out 
the will of the people when expressed di- 
rectly for the League by a Democratic 
victory. 

And, last, I cannot see how desire for 
ratification of the League Covenant and 
Peace Treaty necessarily includes approba- 
tion of everything in that Covenant and 
Peace Treaty, any more than the ratifica- 
tion of the American Constitution meant 
that all who so ratified were in agreement 
with every article of the Constitution. 
Shantung can be taken care of better 
through the League than without the 
League. We accepted the Constitution 
and later amended it. We should do the 
same with the League. 


FRANK O. HoLMEs. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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No Religion Means No Government 


Former President Taft says so, and who knows 
better?-—Man’s responsibility to God 


Without religion, popular government 
cannot survive, says William Howard 
Taft, chairman of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, in a statement defining the re- 
ligious convictions of an American citi- 
zen as he interprets them, made at the 
request of Unitarians who are about to 
observe the Pilgrim Tercentenary with a 
united denominational forward movement. 

“The study of man’s relation to his 
Creator and his responsibilty for his life 
to God,’ says Mr. Taft, “energizes his 
moral inclinations, strengthens his self- 
sacrifice and restraint, prompts his sense 
of fraternal obligation to his fellow-men, 
and makes him the good citizen without 
whom popular government would be a 
failure.” 

This observation is based upon experi- 
ence which the former President says that 
any one who has studied the life of a 
people from the standpoint of a respon- 
sible administrator must recognize. Four 
years as Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippines,—chief executive of seven million 
Orientals, among whom were Christians, 
Mohammedans, and pagans,—and four 
years more as President of the United 
States, lead Mr. Taft to say :— 

“The longer and more intimate my 
knowledge of their political and social 
lives, the more deeply impressed I have 
become with the critical importance of the 
part that the church and religion must 
play in making popular government what 
it ought to -be, and in vindicating it as 
the best kind of a government that an in- 
telligent people can establish. 

“A people without religion are lacking 
in the greatest aid to the progress of 
society. through the moral elevation of 
individuals and the community.” 

Developing his argument for the neces- 
sity for the infusion of the religious spirit 
into the prevailing morality for the pur- 
pose of giving it life and persistent influ- 
ence, Mr. Taft continues :— 

“Go to church! 

“There are doubtless many individuals 
who live a moral and upright life, who 
are not conscious of religious faith or 
feeling or fervor; but however this may 
be in exceptional cases, it is the influence 
of religion and its vivifying quality that 
keeps the ideals of people high, that con- 
soles them in their suffering and sorrow, 
and brings their practices more nearly 
into conformity with their ideals.” 

Of the growth of liberal thought in 
the churches of to-day and the evolution 
from an intolerant and condemnatory at- 
titude on the part of the so-called orthodox 
churches toward Unitarianism and other 
liberal religion, Mr. Taft says :— 

“Gradually, the views of many in the 
evangelical churches have grown more 
liberal, and in the generation through 
which I have lived I can see a marked 
change in the attitude toward Unitarian- 
ism. 

“After a life of nearly threescore and 
of a not inconsiderable contact with many 
religions, I do not find my views changed 
as to the profound importance both of 
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maintaining the Christian religion as an 
indispensable element in the progress of 
civilization to better and high ideals and 
of the persistent upholding of liberality 
in Christian religious thought as a means 
of stimulating the lives of those whose 
faith in a strictly orthodox creed has 
been clouded, and who, but for a broader 


religious outlook, might drift into indif-. 
ference and lose the inspiration of religion 


that all men need. 

“Now, what are Unitarians? Are they 
Christians? 

“If a man can be a Christian only when 


he believes in the literal truth of the creed 


as it is recited in the orthodox evangelical 
churches, then we Unitarians are not 
Christians. 

“A Unitarian believes that Jesus Christ 
founded a new religion and a new re- 
ligious philosophy on the love of God for 
men, and of men for one another and for 
God, and taught it by his life and prac- 
tice, with such Heaven-given sincerity, 
sweetness, simplicity, and all-compelling 
force that it lived after him in the souls 
of men, and became the basis for a civili- 
zation struggling toward the highest 
ideals. They feel the life of Jesus as 
a man to be more helpful to them, as 
a religious inspiration, than if he is to 
be regarded as God in human form. 

“But they deny that they have lost 
the essence of Christianity when they give 
up the miracles, the virgin birth, and the 
deity of Jesus. The Unitarians have al- 
ways emphasized the life of Jesus in his 
teaching of love as the foundation of all 
things spiritual, and the motive and the 
end of the kingdom of God. In that 
sense, and that we believe to be the true 
sense, Unitarians are Christians.” 

Referring to the increasing activity of 
modern churches in the organization of 
philanthropic, charitable, and educational 
enterprises among those for whom they 
feel responsible, Mr. Taft holds that, 
while this change may not indicate a gen- 
eral surrender by church authorities of 
the tenets of the orthodox Christian creed, 
it does indicate a change of emphasis that 
enables these churches to retain many lay- 
men whose minds tend toward a more 
liberal Christianity. He insists that at 
the same time Unitarianism has checked 
the increase of the irreligious. 

“The office performed by Unitarian- 
ism,” he explains, “has been one of the 
highest importance in retaining for many 
men and women of strong intellect, inde- 
pendence and courage of thought, the con- 
solations and strengthening inspiration of 
religious faith, and their responsibility to 
God, without the necessity of professing 
beliefs which to them are unproved and 
unprovable. 

“The creeds and dogmas that attaehed 
themselves to the religion of Jesus, needed 
perhaps in securing its spread among the 
nations and its triumphal march to a bet- 
ter civilization, have encountered the 
searching freedom of scientific intellectual 
inquiry, and have shaken in the minds of 
many, not the essential principles of Chris- 
tian faith as we Unitarians believe them 
to be, but the incidental tenets of a rigid 
theology. 

“In order that the craving for religion 
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and a study of man’s relation to God 
should still act as an inspiration to hu- 
man self-elevation and moral progress, 
Unitarianism offers a broad Christian re- 
ligious faith that can be reconciled -with 


scientific freedom of thought and inquiry. 


into the truth, and rescues from religious 
atrophy and indifference an element of 
society that must be influential.” 

It is because Mr. Taft sees the peril 
that threatens the Nation unless the pres- 
ent trend away from the churches is 
checked, that he has accepted his responsi- 
bility and assumed the leadership of a 
Unitarian movement that aims to put his 
precepts into practice. 


The Campaign is Gathering Power 


Getting nearer to the achievement of har- 
nessing the whole stream of 
sptritual life 

Few refusals to accept responsibility 
in the Campaign. This is included in 
the encouraging reports which are coming 
to headquarters at Unity House, Boston, 
Mass. Why should any Unitarian refuse 
to enlist his services in this greatest of 
all forward movements? In view of the 
fast-gathering indications that this Cam- 
paign is going to rouse the free churches 
to a vigorous prosecution of their gospel, 
one who is asked to serve as local chair- 
man or head of a committee may consider 
the invitation in the light of an unprece- 
dented privilege and opportunity. 

The statement cannot be repeated too 
frequently that Unitarians are out to do 
big things in a big way. Hesitation, com- 
placency, and exclusion will have no fur- 
ther place in church councils. A new 
morning is breaking for Unitarianism, a 
morning of confidence, divine discontent, 
and wide-open invitation. A new litera- 
ture is appearing in which a chord is 
being struck hitherto unheard. Head- 
quarters, under the direction of compe- 
tent writers, is sending out a variety of 
booklets. and news articles for general 
distribution, all of which merit careful 
reading. The stirring article by Ludwig 
Denny, ‘‘Confess! Pray! Then the Cam- 
paign,” published in THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER, September 2, revealed conditions 
which prevail in far too many Unitarian 
churches—conditions which the Campaign 
is going to make impossible. 

Mr. Ernest G. Adams, in describing ‘The 
Task Before Us,” in the Campaign Book- 
let, puts the situation directly and with 
power. He writes :— 

“T wish I could make you who read 
this type feel as I feel about the latent 
power of Unitarianism. When I think of 
the resources of our church, of the power 
that is there and has never had an oppor- 
tunity of expression, it literally makes me 
groan. It makes me ashamed that we 
have not gotten together before. What 
a force for good living, for sane thinking, 
the Unitarian Church could be throughout 
the United States and Canada if we could 
only learn how to harness the whole 
stream instead of. being content to run 
little individual mills along the bank, each 
tending his own little mill-race and ignor- 
ing the opportunity of building a great 
power plant at some strategic point!” 
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Contributors are not going to be asked 
to give until they know exactly how the 
money is going to be spent. The Cam- 
paign Committee has asked persons best 
qualified, to describe the various purposes 
to which funds will be devoted. The fol- 
lowing article represents the Laymen’s 
League. 


The Laymen’s League 


WILLIAM L. BARNARD 

Secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League has 
been established “‘to promote the worship 
of God and the service of mankind in the 
spirit of Jesus.” 

To attain this end it must persuade 
its members, and all others who can be 
reached, to attend the church. 

Church edifices and their attendant so- 
cial rooms and equipment should be made 
so attractive and comfortable that the 
use of them will become more constant 
and more universal, more and more a 
matter of delight and pride and home- 
coming. More widespread use of the new 
hymnals and books of service, better and 
more sacred music, every element that 
will attract, interest, and hold, should 
be provided and developed. 

Publicity, untiring and persistent, by 
word of mouth and printed page, should 
inform every community of the Unitarian 
message, the existence of the local church, 
and its special appeal. 

The Laymen’s League is waging many 
separate campaigns of service. It pro- 
vided means for one hundred and one of 
our ministers from all sections of Canada 
and the United States to attend the recent 
sessions of the Harvard Divinity School. 
It hopes to repeat this great work in com- 
ing years in varied form and on a greater 
scale. ; 

The old adage concerning old dogs and 
new tricks is an easily memorized formula 
to remind us that man learns most will- 
ingly, most quickly, and most thoroughly 
when in his formative stage. And so the 
League is committed to the establishment 
of university centres, where the college 
youths of this great continent may find 
a link between the Sunday-schools of 
their past and the churches of their after- 
college life, and where they may see, and 
be a joyous part of, a liberal Christian 
body functioning efficiently and in a way 
to create a desire for lifelong membership. 
A start has been made at Berkeley, Calif., 
and it is the avowed hope of the League’s 
leaders that similar centres, with proper 
equipment and personnel, may be estab- 
lished at many of the huge universities 
of the Middle West where the spirit of 
liberalism is most prevalent and where 
Unitarianism should find a fertile field. 

The policy of the League is to avoid 
all duplication of effort and to refrain 
from encroachment upon the activities of 
other organizations. Thus the League is 
loath to give direct aid to an individual 
church or strictly local project. But by 
establishing and assisting chapters in 
struggling parishes the League proposes, 
by developing the local man power, to be 
of material help in every local Unitarian 
enterprise where a chapter can be utilized. 

The League is pledged this year to de- 
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progress in promoting the worship of God 
and the service of mankind. The task re- 
quires the full force of the League’s 8,500 
members and 201 chapters, scattered 
through Canada and thirty-six of the 
United States, and a considerable head- 
quarters’ staff. It calls for a great invest- 
ment of personal time, effort, and enthusi- 
asm and a reasonable investment of funds. 
Granted these, the League’s ultimate suc- 
cess is certain. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp’n 


Crockery, China, Glass, Electric Lamps _ ste 
English China Dinnerware 
Stock Patterns 


We are showing on our Third Floor 
a large exhibit of the high class china 
Stock Patterns of Minton, Royal 
Worcester, Cauldon and Doulton 
china. 
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vote its greatest effort in behalf of our 
young people. The plan is to arouse men 
to their individual responsibility to the 
younger generation. The young child, the 
growing boy, the adolescent youth, all de- 
rive the greater part of their character 
from the atmosphere of their environment, 
from observation and imitation of their 
elders’ manner of life and speech. 
Through these channels, and a host of 
lesser ones, the Laymen plan to make 


The opposite cut illustrates our Minton 


See China gold encrusted dinnerware, 
Qecswsescsconsasy The Berkeley pattern. 
\— > 


We have recently landed shipments 
from England of these high-grade 
patterns, and offer them for your 
inspection. 


Japanese China Stock Patterns, Medium Values 


These patterns are European decorations and take the place of the 
Continental china patterns which we imported in large volume. 


Wedding Gifts of Glass 


We also desire to mention our Glass Department (2nd floor) where 
will be found amost extensive variety of both useful and ornamental 
pieces of the high-grade Cut Glass Vases 
—Glass Water Pitchers—Glass Bathroom 
Toilet Bottles—Glass Sherbets or Ice Cream 
Cups—Glass Water Goblets—Glass Cheese 
Dishes—Glass Finger Bowls—Glass Celery 
Trays—Old Fashioned Cut and Ruby or 
Cut and Blue Glass Candlesticks—Salad 
Bowls—Covered Compotes, ‘etc. 


New Electric Lamps 


We have recently received electric lamps of 
new patterns and which are designed to 
harmonize with wall papers and furnish- 
ings now in vogue—$7.00, $10.00, $13.00, 
$15.00, $16.00, $18.00, $20.00, $25.00, $27.00, 
$30.00 and upwards. 


One Price marked in plain figures and we are 
not undersold on equal wares if we know 
Orit. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp’n 


China, Crockery, Glass and Lamp Importers and Distributors 


33 Franklin St., corner Hawley, Boston 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THN RNGISTHR 
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“Moting”’ 


A statement, some questions—and an an- 
swer—Mr. Adams meets a man 
named Keene 
(Special Correspondence) 


Curcaco, Int., September 21.—Ernest G. 
Adams met W. BH. Keene this morning on 
the platform of a suburban station of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Well, what about it? 

Who is Adams? Who is Keene? 
thing remarkable in their meeting? 
The answer is the old one: “Yes—and 
no.” 

Ernest G. Adams is rather widely known 
up Boston and New England way, whence 
he hails, as a business man. Some “back 
home” will say that he is an enthusiast 
about his religion—Unitarianism. Others 
might describe him as “a crank” on the 
subject. He will admit either character- 
ization in view of the fact that he is here 


Any- 
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five million non-churchgoing persons of 
the country has appealed to the imagina- 
tions, seemingly, of all Mr. Adams’s audi- 
ences, and there promises to be a “moting” 
such as never before has been registered 
in the denomination Mr. Adams represents. 

But if the comparatively few of the 
eighty-some thousand Unitarians Mr. Ad- 
ams has talked to say they have received 
much from him, he says he has received 
much from them and from Keene, one of 
the sixty-five millions, and the words of 
Keene, ex-Baptist, will be repeated to 
many Unitarians of the Central West by 
Mr. Adams. 

After leaving the library of Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, with its long shelves of 
books, pipes, and intellectual atmosphere, 
Mr. Adams was discussing the encourage- 
ment received, when he reached the plat- 
form of the Illinois Central. There he in- 
quired relative to trains bound downtown. 
Keene with brooms in hand answered, and 


telling Chicagoans that he “came to sell} the questioning turned anent the unusual 


religion and ‘has the goods.’” As chair- 
man of the Unitarian Campaign, he will 
leave here better known than when he 
came. 

W. E. Keene is not very widely known 
in Chicago and probably is not known at 
all in New England. A few know him 
down Danville (Va.) way, because that 
is where he was born. However, most of 
the folk he knows live around his home 
section, 6044 South Elizabeth Street, Chi- 
cago. 

The fact is, Keene is a black man,—out- 
side—but Adams, the white man, found 
whiteness inside Keene and glimpses the 
possibility of the first Unitarian church 
for negroes, with Keene, maybe, as the 
layman leader. Such may be “a far cry,” 
but who can tell? 

As most Unitarians know, Mr. Adams 
left Boston last Thursday night and spoke 
at Wellesley Hills, Mass., the first stop of 
an itinerary in the interest of the Uni- 
tarian Campaign which thus far has car- 
ried him to Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Chicago, and which will include St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, Omaha, and Dallas. 

Mr. Adams has told Unitarians in each 
city he has stopped that he came to find 
out whether. or not  Unitarians. are 
“moting’ in their campaign machinery. 
Some he has found already keyed up and 
ready for the test. In all truth he has 
found others skeptical, but also, truth- 
fully, he has fired them with his concep- 
tion of the opportunity and the obligation 
of Unitarianism, and in most places there 
have been importunities for him to return 
to speak to larger meetings. Mr. Adams 
has met groups, small groups’ of the 
“wheel-horses” of Unitarianism. He has 
spoken from pulpit platforms. 
sought some out singly in their offices and 
homes and church studies. And he sold 
them all his religious goods. They have 
become enthusiastic even to the point of 
accepting campaign division chairman- 
ships. He has started the ‘“moting.’ 
There can be no doubt of that. 

That the eighty-some thousand “reg- 
istered” Unitarians of the country have a 
great opportunity and obligation to unite 
in delivering Unitarianism to the sixty- 


He has, 
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The Register Offers 
Three Prizes 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes to Unitarian ministers. 

To one of them he will give $15; to another, 
$10; and to a third, $5. 

In return he asks them to prepare a brief 
story for publication in THE REGISTER. 

All who submit stories—it is hoped that 
every Unitarian minister will do so—will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have contributed in a constructive way to 
the preliminary work of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. That is the object of the offer. In 
one of the bulletins of the Campaign it was 
stated:— 

“This Committee feels that one of the most 
effective ways to bring home to prospective sub- 
scribers to the Campaign the need for the money 
which we hope to collect is through stories of 
labor and self-sacrifice, of which there are so 
many in both the large and small parishes of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

Two concrete examples of the sort of ma- 
terial desired were given in the bulletin. The 
first was as follows:— 

“One of our Unitarian churches needed a 
new carpet and a fund was started for the 
purpose. The largest contribution came 
from a family who had been saving for a 
much-needed carpet in their own home. 
This family decided the church came first and 
the home could wait. At the rate they 
are now saving, the new church carpet will 
be five years old before the old home carpet 
is replaced.” ; 

_ The other was this:— 

“The finance committee of a Unitarian 
church appeared to be unable to solve the 
problem of the payment of a bill of $145 for 
furnace repairs. The bill remained unpaid 
over a long period until an organized parish 
movement on a large scale in a very short time 
produced a fund of $10,700. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER wishes to pub- 
lish similar stories, which should not exceed 
five hundred words. The two ministers who 
told the “carpet” and “furnace’’ stories at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology 


are eligible in the contest. They may amplify 
the stories for consideration by the judges, 
whose names will be announced soon. 

The competition will close on October 15, 
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“Ts it not unusual to have such warm 
weather here at this time of the year?” 
Mr. Adams inquired. 

“Nature,” drawled Keene, with a Dan- 
ville roll, “allus equalizes. She’s allus 
fair. Ah notices after a very cold wintah 
we has a very hot summer. Jes’ planted 
some mustahd-seed. Jes’ knows she'll 
come up in about six weeks. Nature allus 
equalizes.” 

Mr. Adams opined the statement prob- 
ably was correct. ; 

“The Bible says,’ said Keene, “that 
Jesus was bawn of. the Holy Ghost,. but 
Ah dunno, Ah guess nature ain’t changin’. 
Been the same all th’ time. Allus will be. 
Ah believes Jesus was the son of Joseph. 
Bawn same as you an’ me. Got throwed 
outten the Baptist church for believin’ 
that. But Ah guess nature’s allus the 
same—nevah changes—allus fair!” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Adams, who had 
spoken no word relative to his trip, or of 
things religious, “that is just what I am 
taking a long trip to tell people. That and 
working for the welfare of all and erecting 
a religious background for our country 
through the sixty-five millions who are 
not members of any church is what I am 
trying ‘to get across.’ I guess you are 
‘moting’ all right.” 

Keene and Adams were already good 
friends, and it was learned that Keene 
had gone to night school because when an 
employer asked how much stone it would 
take for a certain job, he had forgotten 
his “little schooling and wanted to be able 
to figure it out the next time.” After 
that, Keene said he tried to figure out 
many things, and among them the Great 
Plan of Things. 

It was good Unitarianism. 


Socrates on a League of Nations 


A passage in Robert Hamerling’s “As- 
pasia” has a significance now that the 
author could not have foreseen. Hamer- 
ling, a German author, represents Alci- 
biades as writing to Aspasia, wife of Peri- 
cles, about his experiences at the siege of 
Potidea, where he was closely associated 
with Socrates. In this letter, Alcibiades 
is reporting some thoughts of the great 
philosopher on the subject of war. Read- 
ing this passage to-day, one is impressed 
not so much by the fact that it is attributed 
to Socrates, as by the fact that the pass- . 
age was written by a German in 1875, dur- 
ing the early years of the Hohenzollern 
blood-and-iron plot against the peace of 
the world. The extract is as follows :— 
“At present he [Socrates] is brooding 

over a plan for rendering war wneces- 
sary, and when he iswvt fighting the enemy 
himself, explains to us how horrible this 
alternate murdering of men is, how at 
some future time people who kill each 
other in battle will be talked of as we 
now speak of cannibals, and that a day 
will come when people will scarcely be 
able to understand that the human race 
was once so rude and savage. He says 
a league must be formed among the na- 
tions and @ supreme court constituted, 
before which all disputes can be settled, 
and thinks something of the kind. might 
be attained if one or two countries would 
publicly declare that henceforth, in every 
war, they would take the part of the.na- 
tion assailed.” ~ 
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THe WaAySIDE PULPIT 


I have been driven 
many times to my 
knees by the over- 
whelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else 
to go. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Filling the Church at Louisville 


R. ERNEST AKIN 
Minister First Unitarian Church 


This’ town is orthodox. Most people 
have been trained to shun the Unitarian 
Church. If one has grown tired of the 
chureh in which one was reared, tired of 
its dogmatism, tired of its theology, one 
seldom thinks of entering the Unitarian 
Church, “which doesn’t believe anything.” 
And so the morning service of worship 
draws comparatively few of the class it 
should be serving. 

But from the very start, last November, 
the vesper musicales and the motion-pict- 
ure services have drawn the crowds— 
crowds that hanker after something new, 
different, interesting; crowds of non- 
churchgoers, people dissatisfied with the 
other churches. New, different, interest- 
ing, the evening service has been: organ 
prelude; singing of popular, patriotic, and 
religious songs, from words on the screen; 
prayer; offering; five- or six-reel feature; 
five-minute driving home of the message 
of the picture; short prayer and benedic- 
tion. The vesper service has served those 
who love music, for it has been almost 
entirely a programme of music, the ad- 
dress of the minister occupying only five 
to seven minutes. The picture service 
has served families,—boys, girls, parents, 
grandparents, all understand and enjoy 
this “different” service. 

From an attendance last fall of from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty per- 
sons the average has gone up to between 
six hundred and seven hundred a Sunday. 
Literature has been carried away in quan- 
tity ; children have been gathered for our 
Sunday-school; a Scout troop has been 
formed, and a Junior troop of boys under 
Scout age; and hundreds of people have 
had their ancient prejudice against Uni- 
tarianism broken down. 

Something was written about the me- 
chanical equipment for our picture ser- 
vices and was published in THr REGISTER, 
but a more detailed statement has been 
asked for regarding the character of pict- 
ures shown, how they are selected, the 
names of good ones, distributors, and 
prices. 

We show but one picture an evening, not 
a programme, A programme would be 
good educationally or as entertainment, 
but we want a picture with a lesson in 
it, and after its showing we emphasize 
that lesson in our brief address. No Bible 
pictures are used; there are none. Later, 
in the educational programme of the 
church, Bible pictures will be used, but 
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for our picture service we want pictures 
of modern life, and many good ones can 
be discovered. I add a list of some we 
have used, and shall be glad to corre- 
spond personally with any who are inter- 
ested :— 

“Auction of Souls,” from First National, 
price $25; “Peggy,” “The Deemster,” “The 
Sign Invisible,’ ‘Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” “The Hushed Hour,’ “The 
Garden of Allah,” “Joan the Woman,” 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,’ ‘The 
Fighting Roosevelts,’ “The Crisis,’ from 
First National, each, $10; “The Spender,” 
“The Lion’s Den,” “Destiny,” from Metro, 
each, $10; “Little Women,’ “Romance of 
Happy Valley,’ “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,” “Selfish Yates,’ ‘“Mirandy 
Smiles,’ “One More American,’ “Blue 
Bird,’ from Famous Players—Lasky 
Corp., $12.50 to $15; ‘The Turn in the 
Road,” from Robertson Cole, $15. 


Tuckerman School Opening 


The Tuckerman School will hold the 
opening service at the beginning of the 
school year at 33 West Cedar Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Monday morning, October 
4, at 9.30. The address will be given by 
Rey. A. M. Rihbany. The friends of the 
School are cordially invited. The change 
in the usual day of beginning is made 
this year to enable students to attend 
sessions of the Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals. The School will attend the meet- 
ing at Plymouth on Tuesday, October 5. 
Registration will follow the service on 
Monday morning, and those who are ex- 
pecting to enroll in one or more courses 
are asked to do so then. 

Lectures for the fall term include a 
course on “Citizenship”. by Mrs. Claude 
U. Gilson, to be given in the Fifield Room 
at 25 Beacon Street on Thursday morn- 
ings at 10.30, beginning October 14. Mrs. 
Gilson’s subjects are ‘Coming of Age in 
Politics”; ‘“The American City Govern- 
ment,’ October 21; “The Government of 
our State,’ October 28; “The President 
and the Cabinet,” November 4; “Naturali- 
zation and Other Problems of Citizen- 
ship,” November 11; “Classes in English 
for Aliens,” November 18 (lecture by Mrs. 
C. F. Needham) ; ‘Congress at Work,” De- 
cember 2; “Present-Day Political Issues,” 
December 9; “Our Foreign Relations,’ De- 
cember 16. Tickets for the course are two 
dollars, and for a single lecture forty 
cents; and they may be obtained at the 
door, or at the desk in the reception-room. 

The Saturday free lectures are planned 
for officers and workers in schools as well 
as for undergraduates. They will begin 
on Saturday, October 16, at ten o’clock with 
a course on “Sunday-school Organization 
and Management,” and at eleven o’clock 
with a series on “What Shall we teach 
our Children about the Pilgrims?’ The 
subjects follow: October 16, “The Super- 
intendent and School,” Mrs. Clara B. Beat- 
ley; October 23, “The Order of Service,” 
Miss Marguerite Emilio; October 30, 
“Hidden Springs of Sunday-school Work,” 
Mrs. C. W. Gerould; November 6, “Use of 


! Models,” Mrs. Anna M. Peabody ; November 


13, “The Suburban School,” Miss Mary N. 
Phillips; November 20, “The Function of 
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Pictures in Religious Education,” Miss 
F. M. Dadmun; December 4, “The Super- 
intendent’s Training Class,” Mrs. Emily 
Hall Cook; December 11, ‘“Reverence 
through Hymns,” Miss Harriet BE. John- 
son; December 18, “Christmas Plans and 
Stories.” 

At eleyen o’clock, October 16, Rev. 
Harry Foster Burns will begin the second 
course of lectures with an address on 
“Wycliffe and the Lollards”; October 23, 
Rev. George A. Mark will speak on “The 
Suppression of the Monasteries”; October 
30, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, “The Return 
to Papal Power’; November 6, Miss Har- 
riet E. Johnson, “The English Prayer 
Book” ; November 13, Rev. Miles Hanson, 
“James I. and the English Bible’; No- 
vember 20, Rev. T. J. Horner, “Monarchy 
and Democracy”; December 4, Rey. Dr. 
Charles E. Park, “Presbyterians and Sep- 
aratists’; December 11, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, “The Pilgrims in England and 
Holland”; December 18, Rey. Arthur B. 
Whitney, “Settlement of Plymouth and 
Life There’; January 8, Rey. BE. A. Hor- 
ton, “Great Figures in the Plymouth Col- 
ony”; January 15, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, “Ideals of Church Life and their 
Contribution to America’; January 22, 
Rey. Dr. Charles BE. Park, “Coalescence 
of Pilgrim and Puritan.” 


Marietta Peirce Bailey 


On September 16, 1920, at her home in 
Arlington, Mass., Mrs. Marietta Peirce 
Bailey, widow of James Algernon Bailey, 
died at the age of. seventy-nine. The 
daughter of John A. P. Peirce and Mary 
Anne Locke Peirce, she was a direct de- 
scendant of Capt. Solomon Peirce and 
Capt. Benjamin Locke, of Revolutionary 
fame. In 1912 Mrs. Bailey compiled a 
genealogy of the descendants of Solomon 
Peirce. 

She was a member of the New England 
Geographical Society and the Historical 
Society of Arlington. She was a devoted 
Unitarian, a life member of the American 
Unitarian Association, and a faithful at- 
tendant of the First Congregational Parish 
of Arlington and of its Alliance. As 
chairman of the Post-Office Mission here, 
Mrs. Bailey kept in touch with an average 
of fifty correspondents in various parts 
of the country. Up to the last she sent 
regularly copies of THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
Ter to sixteen readers as far away as 
Oklahoma and Montana. THE REGISTER 
was in her family for seventy years, and 
she was glad to share what she enjoyed 
herself. She was particularly interested 
in Norfolk, Va., having correspondents 
whom she encouraged to hold on until 
a strong society shall be established there. 

Mrs. Bailey kept her beautiful serene 
spirit to the end, and wrote in a late 
letter :— 

And so to me there is no sting of death, 

And so the grave has lost its victory. 

oO. S. A. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Parishes Name Their Chairmen 


One-third of the congregations have yet to 
choose leaders for the Campaign 


Announcement is made from headquar- 
ters of the Unitarian Campaign that more 
than two-thirds of the active parishes have 
been organized for the intensive period 
in November. Local chairmen have been 
appointed in churches in twenty-six States 
and Canada, Within a few weeks, it is 
expected, practically all the unorganized 
churches will have named their campaign 
leaders and be ready for the first nation- 
wide forward movement in the history of 
the Unitarian Church. . 

Appointment of local chairmen is an- 
nounced as follows :— 


CaLirorniA: Berkeley, Charles Har- 
lowe; Oakland, A. H. Tliaham; Santa 
Barbara, R. B. Canfield. 

CoLoravo: Colorado Springs, Rev. R. C. 
Leonard; Denver, Rey. Fred A. Weil. 

DELAWARE: Wilmington, Leslie P. Ma- 
honey. 

Intinors: Alton, J. A. Giberson; Gene- 
seo, Rey. Charles W. Porter-Shirley ; Ur- 
bana, Prof. Thomas E. Oliver. 

Inv1ana: Indianapolis, B. C. Torelle. 

Iowa: Davenport, Robert K. Beatty; 
‘Des Moines, Henry H. Griffiths; Siougr 
City, M. B. Wagstaff. 

Kentucky: Louisville, 
Breaux. 

MAINE: Augusta, Rev. Paul 8S. Phalen; 
Belfast, James H. Howes; Castine, Bert 
Parker; Portland, George 8S. Hobbs. 

‘MASSACHUSETTS : Ashby, James C. Allen ; 
Athol, Albert Ellis; Belmont, Frank Hart- 
ley; Berkshire, Mrs. Edward M. Whiting; 
Berlin, E. C. Ross; Bernardston, Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Pierce; Beverly, Andrew K. 
Casey; Billerica, Charles H. Eames; Bol- 
ton, Legrand L. Brigham; Boston, (First 
Church in Roxbury) Gorham. Rogers; 
Brighton, Rev. H. H. Saunderson; Brook- 
field, A. F. Butterworth; Canton, Rey. 
Cloyd Hampton Valentine; Chestnut Hill, 
Richard M. Saltonstall; Chicopee, Charles 
B. Wells; Clinton, F. E. Howard; Cohas- 
set, Charles W. Gammons; Concord, B. 
Farnham Smith; Danvers, J. Ellison 
Morse; Dedham, B. F. Copeland; Digh- 
ton, Warren L. Ide; Dorchester, (First 
Church) Thomas Hibbard, (Christ 
Church) Gardner K. Pettee, (Channing 
Church) Henry Stern, (Church of the 
Unity) Arthur LL. Oakman; Du«bury, 
A. G. Walker; Dover, R. Farrington El- 
well; Hast Bridgewater, C. L. Nutter; 
East Lexington, Charles Bliot Hadley. 

Fairhaven, William B. Gardner; Fitch- 
burg, C. Willis Bennett; Florence, Miss 
Mildred Otis; Greenfield, George W. 
Thacher; Groton, C. A. P. Lawrence; Har- 
vard, George C. Maynard; Hingham, 
(Third Congregational Society) Arthur C. 
Wise; Hubbardston, Silas M. Wheeler; 
Hudson, John Coolidge; Jamaica Plain, 
George W. Wheelwright, Jr.; Kingston, 
Edgar A. Baker; Lawrence, Clifford D. 
Horton; Leicester, F. Willard Trask; 
Leominster, Clarence M. Joyce; Littleton, 
Langdon Prouty; Lynn, J. C. Clendenen ; 
Marblehead, Ernest Lindsey; Marlboro, 
Stillam R. Stevens; Marshfield Hills, 
Miss Blanche Witherbee; Medfield, Orion 
Wight; Medford, Allston H. Evans; Mel- 
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rose, George G. Dearborn; Milton, John C. 
Cobb; Nantucket, Joseph M. Swain; Need- 
ham, BH. Kilburn Adams; Newburyport, 
Gayden W. Morrell; New Salem, Charles 
Merriam ; Newton, Oliver M. Fisher; New- 
ton Centre, Charles P. Powers; North- 
ampton, (Second Oongregational  So- 
ciety) Edwin F. Stratton; North Easton, 
John §S. Ames; Norton, Raymond F. 
Briggs; Norwell, James Barnard. 

Otter River, Frederick P. Stone; 
Peabody, Arthur A. Osborne; Pembroke, 
Prof. Harry Litchfield; Pepperell, Ed- 
win D. Walker; Plymouth, Harry Rich- 
mond Talbot; Roslindale, Waldo D. Ketten- 
dorf; Sandwich, B. G. Bartlett; Scituate, 
Charles H. Waterman; Sharon, Robie G. 
Frye; Sherborn, Henry E. Bothfeld ; South 
Hingham, Oliver Cushing; South Natick, 
George W. Ingalls; Stow, C. Warren 
Smith; Sudbury, Miss Sarah D. Pratt; 
Taunton, Robert M. Leach; Tyngsboro, 
Henry G. Manville; Uxbridge, Albert Don- 
ald; Walpole, Carroll Smith; Watertown, 
Charles W. Benjamin; Wayland, Llewel- 
lyn Mills; Wellesley Hills, Moses Ellis; 
West Bridgewater, F. L. Howard; West 
Newton, William B. Baker; Weston, Rob- 
ert Winsor, Jr.; Whitman, Winthrop F. 
Atwood; Winchendon, F. H. Parker; Wo- 
burn, Herbert B. Dow; Wollaston, Dr. 
Charles Monroe. 

MicHiean: Ann* Arbor, Prof. A. H. 
White; Detroit, R. H. Flintermann. 

Missourr: Kansas City, Omar E. Robin- 
son; St. Louis, (Church of the Messiah) 
Lewis 8S. Haslam, (Church of the Unity) 
George Oliver Carpenter, Jr. 

Nesraska: Lincoln, W. E. Harding; 
Omaha, E. L. Holland. 

New HampsHiIReE: Andover, Charles 
Stone; Charlestown, S. 8S. Webber; Keene, 
Richard T. Kingsbury; Lebanon, Fred- 
erick R. Emerson; Peterboro, J. L. Long- 
ley; Portsmouth, Frederick M. Sise; Wil- 
ton Centre, George M. Batchelder. 

New JERSEY: Newark, Charles B. Gil- 
bert; Passaic, Herbert W. Harvey; Ruth- 
erford, Irving E. Tufts; Trenton, 8S. Roy 
Heath; Vineland, S. W. Hurd. 

New York: Albany, William R. Adams; 
Buffalo, Langdon B. Wood; Dunkirk, Jo- 
seph C. White; New Brighton, N. Y. C., 
Martin R. Porter; Niagara Falls, Rev. 
Orville B. Swift. 

NortH Carorina: Swansboro, John L. 
Robinson. 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City, Dr. H. H. 
Cloudman. 

OrEGon: Hugene, BE. W. Merrell; Port- 
land, Lloyd R. Smith. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Erie, A. J. Sterrett; 
Lancaster, M. T. Garvin; Meadville, Wal- 
ter J. McClintock; Pittsburgh, (North 
Side Church) C. C. Williamson. 

SoutH Carorina: Charleston, 
L. Jones. 

TENNESSEE: Memphis, EB. W. Meers; 
Chattanooga, Alfred Thatcher. 

Texas: Dallas, George W. Jalonick. 

UraH: Salt Lake City, P. C. Gill. 

VERMONT: Montpelier, Joseph G. Brown; 
Windsor, Rev. Leverett R. Daniels. 

VirGinia : Lynchburg, Duncan Drysdale ; 
Richmond, J. B. Wilson; Roanoke, B. A. 
Schubert. 

WasuHineton:: Seattle, George B. Jack- 
son; Spokane, A. G. Starkey. 
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Canapa: Alberta, Dr. Ashley M. Firkins; 
Ottawa, C. E. Russell; Winnipeg, F. O. 
Maber. 


Y. P..R. U. Notes 


“The Unitarian Campaign, which now 
“carries on,” is not alone a campaign for 
money, but an educational campaign and 
a religious revival as well. That this is 
a fact is demonstrated by the greatly in- 


creased activities of the Young People’s’ 


Religious Union. 

Until within the last few years this or- 
ganization has maintained only one office 
and one full-time secretary who had to 
do the office work and whatever field 
work was done by an occasional trip by 
this secretary. In the circumstances, it 
is admirable that the organization has 
kept up iso many thriving Unions. 

Within a short time the work has in- 
creased until the Y. P. R. U. is now main- 
taining three offices and employing three 
workers as well as using an able corps 
of volunteer workers. 

On the Pacific Coast Mrs. Charles 
Thompson has been employed as a full- 
time worker and has employed two stu- 
dent volunteer workers at the university 
at Berkeley. Mrs. Thompson will visit 
all the churches on the Pacific Coast. Her 
office is at Berkeley. 

Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, Head Field Sec- 
retary, has opened her office in Chicago, 
and will spend three months in developing 
the work in the Middle West. She expects 
also to start student groups in Chicago. 

Mrs. Emily Hargrave Elliott thas as- 
sumed charge of the Boston office, and 
the field work of the East will be done 
by an able corps of volunteers. A trip 
is being arranged through the co-opera- 
tion of the Maine Conference for Rey. 
Ben Franklin Allen, minister of the First 
Parish in Needham, Mass., to visit the 
churches in that State, organize new 
groups, and stimulate the old ones. Other 
volunteers who will visit churches are 
Rey. Houghton Page, Hingham, Mass.; 
Rey. Howard Gale, Norwell, Mass.; Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, New York, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Minnie Packard Valentine, A. Heath 
Onthank, Edward Furher, Alden Keene, 
and Carl B. Wetherell. 

A. Heath Onthank has been appointed 
president of the Y. P. R. U. committee in 
the Unitarian Campaign. The local 
Unions are urged to appoint local com- 
mittees to co-operate with their parish 


Deaths 


DEAN C. FRENCH 


On Saturday, the 18th of September, there 
was laid to rest in Forest Hills Cemetery the 
body of the kindliest of men. His name was 
Dean C. French, who for several years has 
made his home in Dorchester. The funeral 
services were conducted by Rev. James C. 
Duncan of Clinton. For many years Mr. French 
was a devoted member of the Church of the 
Disciples. That he was a loyal Unitarian in 
death as in life is evidenced by the fact that he 
bequeathed the sum of five thousand dollars to 
the American Unitarian Association. Among 
other bequests is a thousand dollars to the 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. Kindliness and 
optimism were the distinguishing marks of this 
truly Christian gentleman. TJ... D; 
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chairmen. The Y. P. R. U. is to share 
in the funds to be raised. 

A good way to do this would be for 
the local Union to assume a sub-quota of 
the quota that the parish assumes and 
raise this money themselves. 

Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine has been en- 
gaged by the Campaign to work with 
The Alliance and the Y. P. R. U. 


Until It Vanishes 


Is there another copy of THE REcIsTER 
which journeys farther or does more 
good than that for which Dr. A. W. 
Oxford of Sterne House, 45 Old Bond 
Street, London, W., has just renewed 
his subscription for two years? 

His letter says: “After Dr. Oxford 
has read the paper he sends it to his 
sister in the country. She gives it to 
a friend, who gives it to his minister, 
who sends it to a lady at a distance. 
All five value the paper very much. 
Perhaps it goes farther still, but it has 
then vanished from view!” 

Haven’t you often said there is no 
waste more to be regretted than that 
of the printed page filled with good 


things which serves only one person? 


Why not pass it on? The feast of 
reading is never by the least morsel 
depleted nor does it lose its flavor or 
variety; and all we need to do is to 
send the “spread” in a simple cover. 
A cent or a ha’penny is the only outlay. 
Homes know how well the caterers send 
your dinner nowadays in a_thermos- 
container, so that it comes piping hot 
and delicious. 

Incidentally, we should say we know 
many instances like that of Dr. Ox- 
ford’s. Sometimes we estimate that our 
circulation is really and truly about 
three times as great as the record 
shows in our card index. 


Tue CircuLtaTion MANAGER. 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding 


Rey. J. T. Bixby pays tribute to his friend 
Rey. Henry G. Spaulding, in part, as fol- 
lows :— 

“He was from the day of his graduation 
at Harvard known as a most promising 
young man, and all through his varied 
career. as preacher, writer, lecturer, and 
pastor, he gained distinction, and kept 
the admiration and love of all those who 
knew him. He was not only a brilliant 
writer and orator, but a scholar of pro- 
found and varied learning, a preacher of 
earnest conviction and high thoughts, a 
-pastor of warm sympathy and helpfulness, 
’ who knitted his many friends to him as 
with hooks of steel, and a true Christian 
and noble man whose sterling worth was 
more and more appreciated throughout his 
long life.” 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged............... $1,446.60 
Aug. 7%. Associate Members.......... 17.00 
19. Stone Deavours, Laurel, Miss. 5.00 

28. Grace Chapel, Marshfield, 
MLSE feel ie eine 77a gee 10.00 


28. Society in Petersham, Mass. 
81. Associate Members.......... 14.10 
$1,604.08 
Henry M. WItitaMs, Treasurer, 
~ 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Hurley Begun at the First Church 
in Bedford, Mass., is introducing a series 
of Sunday night talks on civics and in- 
ternational relations. 

Rey. Chester A. Drummond, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Somer- 
ville, Mass., has accepted a call from the 
First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
and will begin his new duties on Octo- 
ber 1. 


Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
will spend three months in Chicago assist- 
ing in organizing Young People’s societies 
there. Mrs. Lewis Elliott will have charge 
of the office at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., during Miss Pfleghaar’s absence,— 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays 
from 9.30 to 12.30 o’clock, and on Thurs- 
days and Fridays from 1.30 to 4.30 o’clock. 


Notice is hereby given that. the Pacific 
States Fellowship Committee -has received 
from Rey. William Maxwell, graduate of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, Rev. Elmo Arnold Robinson of the 
Universalist Church, and Rey. Thomas 
Louis Kelley of the Roman Catholic 
Church, applications for the certificate of 
commendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles A. Murdock, Rey. Harold E. B. 
Speight, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Chairman, 
66 Panoramic Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


Writes Mary Bradley: “Most of us feel 
that our lives have been built upon prayer. 
We have a constant conscious belief that 
God is the greatest, most helpful, most 
loving Father. Although unseen, He is 
not unknown. To the contrary, He is the 
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most knowable, most constant, most 
fatherly of all. It is most fitting that we 
express to this perfect Heavenly Father 
our thoughts of gratitude, of joy for all 
his mercy and kindness. We render 
thanks not only because it is fitting, but 
because of our love. We do pray and 
must pray all the time. Prayer is a sign 
and.assurance to our Maker that we are 
grateful, understanding children.” 


The Unitarian parish of Detroit, Mich., 
has engaged Miss Mary lLawrance as 
parish assistant to~have entire charge 
of the work of religious education, and 
to assist the minister, Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord. Mr. Reccord has recently writ- 
ten a volume of sermons entitled “Who 
are the Unitarians?’ which is a clear 
and forceful exposition of Unitarianism. 
He has also pointed out to his parish cer- 
tain objectives which, if followed, will in- 
sure a most successful year. These in- 
clude: 1. Increased interest in the Sun- 
day-school and in its work of religious 
education. 2. Better organization and 
more adequate supervision of all young 
people’s activities. 38. Co-ordination of the 
work of the church with all the com- 
munity activities. 


WANTED—A live and progressive Unitarian 
minister to occupy the pulpit of a church in an 
inland town in Western Oregon. Salary, $2,000 
per year. For particulars address W. F. O., 
care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA, Industrial Insti- 
tute for white youth. Two vacancies: First, 
a teacher for Science and Latin (High School 
grade) and a matron for dining-room. Sub- 
stantial salaries, including board. Positions 
Be te at once. Address LYMAN Warp, Camp 

ill, Ala. 


AN ARTIST wishes to share her charming home 
near Boston at least five days a week or whole 
time with a woman of culture, cheerful disposi- 
tion, and good health, who in return would 
make herself generally useful mornings. <A 
competent maid employed. Highest references 
exchanged. Address A. B., CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR. 


Another 


Success 


Again New England is creating a profitable industry. To the problem of 
supplying mica, both in ground form and in sheet form to the ever increasing 


users she is applying Yankee methods. 


Instead of mining by tunnels and 


shafts a group. of Yankees have started blasting mica from a quarry face, 
crushing it up in quantity and extracting the mica by special process. 


By this method they get a large quantity of scrap for grinding purposes 


which pays a good manufacturing profit on the entire transaction. 


In addi- 


tion they obtain a certain amount of sheet mica which costs them nothing. 
The value of sheet mica per pound is greater than silver. 


These same methods have been used by these men in producing agricul- 


tural lime with the result that the early investors in the Lime Company are 
obtaining better than 30% on their money. 


Mica production should be more profitable than limestone. 


May we send 


you full particulars of the New England Minerals Company stock at $10 per 


share? 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 


Specialists in New Bngland Securities 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


» 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THmn RNGISTHR 
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‘A Scot schoolboy was asked to define 
‘nothing.’ He replied, “It’s just when 
you’ve held a man’s horse for him and he 
says ‘Thank you.’ ” 


He: “Yes, I certainly like good food, and 
always look forward to the next meal.” 
She: ‘Why don’t you talk of higher things 
once in a while?’ “But, my dear, what 
is higher than food ?”—Life. 


“What!’ said Lord Coleridge once to a 
puzzled cabman, “you a London cabby and 
‘don’t know where the Law Courts are?” 
“Oh! the Law Courts, is it? I know them; 


but you said the Courts of Justice!” 


Visitor: ‘Dear me! Fancy your being 
called Robert Burn that’s a very 
well-known name.” Native: “Nae doot it 
is; I’ve been blacksmith in the place for 


nigh on forty years.”—London Opinion. 


A reader of THE REGISTER living in Bos- 
ton received a letter from a relative in 
the South in which he twitted the New 
Englander with this: “I see you have a 
Ponzi Asinorum in your classic commun- 
ity.” 

The servant came round with a plate 
of slices of melon, and the hostess noticed 
Willie hesitate about helping himself. 
“Don’t you like melon?” asked his hostess, 
encouragingly. “Very much, thank you,” 
replied Willie, “only they make your ears 
so wet.”—Morning Post. 


The other day, my little nephew, who 
is five years old, and who is a constant 
companion and chum of his father, so be- 
coming quite familiar with the workings 
of Ford trucks, heard a summer locust 
chirp vigorously and stop suddenly. With 
eyes dancing, he exclaimed, “Didn’t that 
feller shut off his engine quick!” — 


A salesman was showing an elderly lady 
the virtues of the car he sells. He made 
a number of turns and at the proper times 
extended his arm as a turning signal. 
The old lady watched the proceedings for 
some time. Then she craned her neck 
and looked at the sky. ‘‘Mister,” she said 
sternly, tapping him on the shoulder, ‘“‘you 
just tend to your driving! It don’t look 
like rain, but if it should I’ll let you 
know.’”’—Argonaut. 


It was low tide on the beach. A big 
fishing smack was lying high and dry on 
the mud flats. ‘Hey, mister,” said the 
inlander to a fisherman, “how do you get 
that big boat down to the water?” ‘We 
don’t take the boat down to the water, 
mate,” said the fisherman. “The water 
comes up to the boat.” Cornelius Husk 
gave a harsh laugh. “Say, mister,’ he 
said, “I may be from the country, but I 
ain’t goin’ to swaller that.” 


The late Caroline H. Miller of Sandy 
Spring, Md., a woman of fine intelligence, 
once undertook to teach a colored youth 
in her employ how to read and write. 
After strenuous effort on her part he con- 
quered about half of the “First Reader” 
by the time he had attained his majority. 
On election day he asked Mrs. Miller for 
the loan of her horse to ride down to the 
polls. After granting his request, she said 
pleasantly, “Don’t you think. I ought to be 
allowed to vote, too?’ He replied: “For 
de land’s sake, Mis’ Millah, no! Women 
ain’t got sense enough; dey’d jest vote 
for de purtiest man, ev’y time !’—Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—S$I10, 000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 


gave ten thousand dollars last year for our Editorials . . . sch bis ed eee . - 


annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JeNnxKIN Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY matt 11s rors 


Joun HAYNES Tom and FRANCIS NEILSON 
tors 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
SampLe Corres Frexr 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. United service 
at First Church, Eliot Square, morning and evening. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.45 a.m. This 
church i is open daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Reopening service after decorations and. alterations. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, October 
:) ompeate Rev. Miles Hanson. Evening service at 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at ll a.m. Visitors welcome, 
Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany, will preach. Church services at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and 
Primary classes at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus choir of male voices. Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, director. Sunday, October 3, Dr. 
real will preach. Subject, ‘‘Our Debt to the Pilgrim 

‘athers.’’ 


FIRST PARISH IN NEEDHAM (1711), Needham 
Square. Rev. Ben Franklin Allen, minister. Service 
of worship, 10.45 a.m. School of Religion, 12.10. Ser- 
mon, Sunday, October 3, by Mr. Allen. Subject, “The 
Sin of Being Behind the Times.” Music, First Parish 
Male Quartette: 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road, 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rev. Hugene 
Rodman Shippen, minister. Reopening Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3. Church school, 9.45.4.m. Morning service, 11 
am. Rev. D.B. Martin, M.A. (Oxon.), of London, will 

Zoey Presentation of flag. Ba abe cordially 
invite 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All. contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Tum CurisTIan 
Recister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be _ type- 
written. 


When patronizing our Tevet please wT Tun REGISTER | 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and: PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY | 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for: Girls , 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses i 


Principals: st a 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDultie, AB, 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you ge REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
46 Beacon Street, Boston 
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